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FROM  MADISON  AVENUE 
TO  THE  IVORY  TOWER 


BEA  QUIRK 


Think  of  the  fast-paced,  cut-throat 
world  of  advertising,  and  you  probably 
come  up  with  images  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  New  York  or  the  rush  and 
roar  of  Los  Angeles. 

But  if  it's  the  history  of  advertising 
you're  thinking  about,  then  your 
thoughts  should  turn  to  the  soothing, 
tree-lined  campus  of  Duke  University. 

Duke  is  home  to  the  largest  adver- 
tising agency  archives  in  the  nation 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  center  for  acad- 
emic research  into  the  many  facets  of 
advertising  history. 
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An  early  1960s  advertisement  for 
Tide,  the  washday  miracle. 

r  The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company 
Used  with  permission 


The  centerpiece  of  Duke's  collec- 
tion is  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  Archives,  which  document 
the  history,  operations,  policies,  and 
accomplishments  of  one  of  the  world's 
oldest,  largest  and  most  innovative 
advertising  firms.  Of  the  12,000  linear 
feet  of  documents  in  the  collection, 
2,000  are  the  Thompson  files. 

The  Thompson  material  is  made  up 
of  some  two  million  items,  half  of 
which  are  ads  dating  back  to  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  They  include  classics 
for  firms  like  Ford,  Eastman  Kodak, 
Prudential,  Listerine,  Pan  Am,  Pond's, 
Lever  Brothers,  Kellogg's,  and  Kraft, 
many  of  which  have  become  part  of  the 
American  psyche. 

The  archives  also  include  in-house 
publications  and  annual  reports;  per- 
sonnel files  dating  back  to  1914;  min- 
utes from  board  meetings;  press  releas- 
es; internal  memos  and  research 
papers  that  show  how  advertising  cam- 
paigns were  developed;  and  various 
speeches  and  writings  of  Thompson 
employees.  All  of  it  adds  up  to  the 
most  complete  corporate  record  of 
modern  advertising  available  in  any 
research  institution. 


"The  size,  scope,  and  richness  of 
this  collection  is  unparalleled,"  says 
Ellen  Gartrell,  the  advertising  history 
specialist  who  oversees  the  Thompson 
Archives.  "It  is  full  of  unique  material, 
actual  working  documents  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  company.  This  makes  it  a 
true  research  collection  and  not  just  a 
collection  of  quaint  artifacts." 

The  history  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  dates  back  to 
New  York  in  1864,  when  it  was  founded 
as  Carlton  and  Smith,  an  advertising 
broker  that  bought  and  sold  space  in 
popular  religious  journals.  In  1878,  the 
company  was  bought  and  renamed  by 
James  Walter  Thompson.  It  then 
became  an  industry  innovator  by  plac- 
ing ads  in  women's  magazines.  The 
firm  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  devel- 
oping trademarks  and  package  designs. 

As  the  20th  century  progressed, 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  company  cre- 
ated many  of  the  ads  that  introduced 
new  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  pioneered  the  use  of  testimo- 
nial and  photography  in  ads,  as  well  as 
motivational  studies  and  marketing 
surveys.  Although  headquartered  in 
New  York,  it  has  long  had  offices  all 
over  the  world  and  by  mid-century,  at 
its  largest,  boasted  of  some  8,000 
employees. 

"Advertising  is  pervasive-it's  a 
window  on  society  and  is  part  of  the 
American  culture,"  Gartrell  notes. 
"Students  and  scholars  from  many  dif- 
ferent fields  can  use  this  material  for 
research  because  it  illustrates  social 
history  from  different  points  of  view. 
Historians  can  use  it  to  look  at  popular 
culture.  It  has  pictures  so  art  histori- 
ans are  interested  in  it,  and  business 
historians  look  at  it  to  understand  the 
rise  of  the  business  culture  and  how 
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The  1964  introductory 
advertisement  for  the 
Ford  Mustang. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Ford  Division  Advertising  Office. 


PEGGY  LUX  IN  SYLMANIA— A  Romance  Saved 


companies  develop.  Scholars  interest- 
ed in  literature,  design,  psychology, 
home  economics,  and  gender  studies 
can  all  draw  on  our  advertising 
archives." 

As  of  this  writing,  seven  students 
were  using  the  Thompson  Archives  in 
researching  their  dissertations. 
Gartrell  says  she  receives  about  300 
requests  annually  for  information  from 
the  files,  ranging  from  Thompson 
employees  working  on  client  projects 
to  people  looking  for  an  old  photo  of  a 
loved  one  who  once  appeared  in  an  ad. 

"It's  incredibly  diverse,"  Gartrell 
says.  "You  never  know  where  the  next 
request  is  coming  from." 

Duke  professors  also  use  the  col- 
lection as  a  hands-on  teaching  tool.  It 
was  that  commitment  to  teaching  that 
led  Duke  to  acquire  the  Thompson 
Archives  in  the  first  place. 

Back  in  the  mid-'80s,  Gartrell  con- 


tacted William  O'Barr,  a  professor  of 
cultural  anthropology  who  was  teach- 
ing a  course  in  advertising  and  society. 
She  told  him  about  the  advertising  col- 
lection that  several  staff  members  had 
put  together  on  their  own,  and  he 
began  sending  his  students  there  for 
research.  At  the  time,  O'Barr  was  doing 
research  at  J.  Walter  Thompson,  which 
was  professionally  maintaining  its 
archives  at  its  own  office.  When  O'Barr 
heard  the  company  wanted  to  donate 
the  collection  to  a  library,  he  told 
Gartrell. 

"It  was  a  six-week  period  between 
first  finding  out  the  collection  was 
available  until  the  truck  drove  up  to 
the  Library  with  900  cartons  in 
November  of  1987,"  Gartrell  says.  "We 
were  overwhelmed." 

Although  the  Thompson  material  is 
the  centerpiece  of  the  archives,  the 
Library  also  boasts  of  a  strong  collec- 


tion of  advertising  from  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  It  includes 
trade  catalogs,  broadsides,  packaging, 
posters,  store  displays,  trade  cards, 
and  promotional  items.  One  emphasis 
of  the  collection  is  tobacco  and  ciga- 
rette advertising  and,  as  part  of  that, 
the  archives  has  some  80-year-old  cig- 
arettes stored  away,  still  in  their  pack- 
aging. 

"This  is  more  a  representative  col- 
lection, enough  to  show  how  advertis- 
ing developed  as  technology,  products, 
and  marketing  came  together  after  the 
Civil  War,"  Gartrell  explains.  "It's  espe- 
cially useful  for  teaching  and  introduc- 
ing students  to  the  genre." 

Among  the  items  in  the  collection 
are  small,  colorful  cards  from  cigarette 
packages  dating  back  to  the  late  19th 
century.  They  were  given  away  as  a 
gimmick  to  sell  cigarettes  and  feature 
pictures  of  ships,  flags,  pirates,  histori- 


Peggy  Lux  saves  a  romance 
in  a  1935  Lever  Brothers 
advertisement. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Lever  Brothers. 


CENTER  FOR  SALES, 
ADVERTISING,  AND 
MARKETING  HISTORY  FORMED 


Ellen  Gartrell,  the  director  of  the  Center  lor 
Sales,  Advertising,  and  Marketing  History 


In  August  1992  the  Special 
Collections  Library  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising,  and  Marketing  History 
(CSAMH).  Funded  by  a  generous 
gift  from  John  W.  Hartman  (Trinity 
College,  class  of  1944)  of  Lyme,  CT, 
and  Key  Largo,  FL,  the  Center  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  national 
resource  for  the  study  of  sales, 
advertising,  and  marketing  and 
their  role  in  society. 

The  Center  will  collect  and  pre- 
serve archives  and  special  printed 
materials.  It  will  also  promote  the 
use  of  those  materials  by  students, 
faculty,  and  other  researchers,  and 
sponsor  seminars,  lectures,  confer- 
ences, and  other  activities  that 
provide  opportunities  for  under- 
standing the  fields  of  sales,  adver- 


tising, and  marketing.  The  Center's 
holdings  will  be  built  around  the 
Special  Collections  Library's  out- 
standing archival  collections  in 
advertising  history. 

As  part  of  its  mission  to  pro- 
mote a  better  historical  under- 
standing of  the  fields  of  sales, 
advertising,  and  marketing,  the 
Center  will  offer  travel-to-collec- 
tion grants  for  the  1992-93  acade- 
mic year.  Grants  of  up  to  $1,000 
will  be  available  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  any  academic  field  who 
wish  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
Center  for  research  towards  M.A., 
M.B.A.,  or  Ph.D.  degrees  and  to  fac- 
ulty working  on  research  papers. 
Funds  may  be  used  to  help  defray 
costs  of  travel  to  Durham  and  local 
accommodations.  The  Center  will 


sponsor  visits  to  Duke  by  distin- 
guished practitioners  in  the  field  of 
marketing  and  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  classes  and 
offering  special  lectures  and  semi- 
nars. 

Ellen  G.  Gartrell,  a  member  of 
the  Duke  Library  staff  for  the  last 
eleven  years  who  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  advertising  collections 
since  1988,  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising,  and 
Marketing  History. 


cal  figures  and,  almost  always,  beauti- 
ful women.  "Sex  sold  even  then," 
Gartrell  laughs. 

And  even  then,  companies  were 
constantly  coming  up  with  new  ways  to 
promote  their  products.  At  first,  trade 
cards  bearing  the  name  of  the  product 
were  simple  and  printed  black.  Later, 
as  printing  processes  became  more 
complex,  the  cards  got  more  ornate 
and  colorful,  with  the  idea  being  that 
people  would  keep  something  pretty 
and  therefore  see  the  brand  name  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Coupons  and  giveaways  were  big 
even  a  hundred  years  ago,  proving  that 
there  really  are  no  new  ideas.  Duke  has 
several  copies  of  The  People's  Common 
Sense  Medical  Advisor,  an  information 
almanac  full  of  facts  and  advertising. 
The  earliest  version  says,  "475,000 
sold."  The  next  one  reads  "555,000 
sold."  and  the  most  recent  one, 
"1,650,000  sold."  (Does  this  make  you 
think  of  hamburgers?) 

And  do  you  think  stickers,  which 
today's  kids  love,  are  new?  At  the  turn 


of  the  century,  kids  collected  scraps 
from  companies,  which  look  very  much 
like  today's  stickers.  The  only  differ- 
ence: They  had  to  be  glued  on  (often 
into  scrapbooks). 

"One  or  two  items  like  these  are 
curiosities,  but  when  you  have  clusters 
of  them,  you  can  begin  to  see  pat- 
terns," Gartrell  says,  "And  while  we  do 
lend  to  exhibits  and  are  open  to  the 
public,  our  main  purpose  is  teaching 
and  research." 

As  Duke  continues  to  acquire  other 
companies'  archives,  it  is  gaining  a 
national  reputation.  Last  year,  it 
received  the  archives  of  the  firm 
D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles.  "They 
gave  us  400  large  scrapbooks  of  adver- 
tising proofs,  plus  more  than  500  reels 
of  film  of  TV  shows  from  the  1950s, 
compilations  of  commercials,  business 
meeting  footage,  and  stuff  we  have  yet 
to  discover,"  Gartrell  says. 

Using  four  part-time  work-study 
students,  Gartrell  estimates  it  will  take 
about  two  years  for  the  library  to  cata- 
log the  DMB&B  material.  She  also  has  a 
student  working  on  the  Thompson 
Archives. 


Gartrell  teaches  the  students  the 
principles  of  archive  preservation  and 
tries  to  give  them  a  historical  perspec- 
tive of  their  own  world  and  culture.  But 
to  her,  the  archives  are  more  than  a 
teaching  tool  and  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  old  documents.  Gartrell  sees  the 
archives  as  living  history.  Whenever 
she  meets  former  Thompson  employ- 
ees, she  interviews  them  about  their 
work  and  then  adds  the  transcripts  to 
the  collection. 

"Oral  history  is  an  important  com- 
plement to  the  physical  record.  It  fills 
in  the  gaps."  she  explains.  "There  are 
things  that  happen  that  don't  go  down 
on  paper.  And  when  you  gather  as 
much  evidence  as  you  can,  you  can  see 
patterns.  That's  what  research  is 
about." 

Bea  Quirk  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Charlotte. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  State,  lanuury  1992, 
Vol.  59,  No.  8 


t  was  a  race  right  to  the 
finish  line.  At  stake  was  a 
handsome  prize— not  a 
garland  of  flowers  and  a  photo 
opportunity,  but  a  valuable  collection 
of  Italian  literature. 

It  all  began  in  1946  when  Dr.  Allan 
Gilbert,  professor  of  English  at  Duke, 
requested  and  received  from  Dean 
Wannamaker  a  sabbatical  to  study  the 
manuscripts  of  Ariosto  in  Ferrara,  Italy 
during  the  spring  of  1948.  Sometime 
prior  to  his  departure  or  early  in  his 
tour,  a  Professor  Merrill  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
informed  Gilbert  of  a  fine  book  collec- 
tion that  was  being  offered  for  sale  by 
heirs  of  the  former  owner,  Guido 
Mazzoni. 

Mazzoni,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  had  been  a  faculty  member 
at  the  Istituto  Superiore  di  Firenze  and 
President  of  the  Societa  Dantesca 
Italiana  and  the  Reale  Accademia  della 
Crusca.  Mazzoni  had  amassed  from  a 
variety  of  sources  an  amazing  personal 
library  of  Italian  literature.  The  collec- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death  numbered 
23,000  volumes  and  65,000  pamphlets. 

"Any  institution  that  gets  the  library 
will  rank  very  high— potentially  first — 
among  Italian  collections  in  the  U.S. 
And,  because  of  the  character  of  the 
collection,  will  be  unique.  The  purchase 
will  be  not  merely  of  books  but  of  the 
sixty  years  of  knowledge  and  admirable 
opportunity  for  buying  of  a  man  whose 
life  is  summed  up  in  his  library.  His  son 
told  me  that  his  father  said  that  he 
didn't  leave  money;  he  didn't  leave 


land;  he  didn't  leave  stocks  and  bonds; 
he  did  leave  books. ...  Its  coming  to  the 
U.S.  would  be  the  bibliographical  event 
of  the  year.  I  very  much  hope  the 
University  can  consider  it."1 

Mazzoni's  heirs,  although  anxious 
to  find  a  buyer  for  the  collection,  want- 
ed neither  to  deal  with  booksellers  nor 
to  disperse  the  collection.  They  also  set 
a  firm  price  of  $40,000,  which  Gilbert 
felt  was  low.  He  reasoned  that  the  pam- 
phlets, if  taken  as  half  the  collection, 
would  average  fifty  cents  each  and  the 
books  the  absurd  sum  of  eighty-seven 
cents  each  or  about  one-ninth  of  what 
Duke  was  then  paying,  on  average,  for 
the  volumes  they  bought. 


According  to  his  son,  Mazzoni  was 
able  to  acquire  this  huge  number  of 
pamphlets  because  he  "spent  freely  for 
postage  and  gave  two  hours  daily  to 
letter  writing,  keeping  in  touch  with  a 
great  number  of  scholars  and  freely 
giving  advice  and  material  to  young 
men  at  a  distance  with  whom  he  had 
no  connection.  As  a  result,  when  any- 
body published  anything  on  Italian  lit- 
erature, he  sent  a  reprint  to  Guido 
Mazzoni."- 

Once  he  had  examined  the  collec- 
tion and  verified  its  value.  Gilbert  wor- 
ried about  the  possibility  that  other 
libraries  might  make  an  offer  to  the 
family.  A  man  from  UCLA  had  inspected 


THE  MAZZONI  COLLECTION 
COMES  TO  DUKE 

JOLINE  EZZELL 


Special  Projects  Librarian 


The  materials  pictured  here  represent  the 
variety  ol  Guido  Mazzoni's  interests.  The 
pamphlets  are  described  below,  in  clockwise 
order  beginning  at  the  lower  left: 
1  .The  Sonetti  Inediti  di  Wttoria  Colonns 
originates  trom  a  16th  century  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  philologist,  Pietro  Fanfani, 

2.  The  fascist  work,  Ogni Soldato  e  Fascists,  Ogni 
Fascists  e  Soldato,  was  published  in  1941,  or 
year  XIX  ot  the  fascist  calendar. 

3.  The  Ode  a  Roma  is  interesting  both  for  the 
inscription  to  Mazzoni  from  the  author  "to  the 
master"  and  for  the  preface  giving  Mazzoni's 
opinion  ot  the  poet's  work. 


4.  //  Canto  I  del  Paradiso  letto  da  Guido  Mazzoni 
nella  sala  di  Dante  in  Orsanmichele,  is  a  reading 
ol  Canti  I  ol  the  Paradiso  (Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
book  3),  given  by  Guido  Mazzoni  in  the  Dante 
Room  at  Orsanmichele. 

5.  Nozze  Guarducci-Baroncelliis  one  ol  the  many 
"Per  le  none"  pieces.  The  author  inscribes  it  to 
Prof.  Guido  Mazzoni  with  the  reverence  of  a  pupil 
and  the  affection  of  an  admirer. 

S.Fisiologia  della  Generazione  Umana  nel  Canto 
XXV  del  Purgatorio  reflects  the  breadth  of 
Mazzoni's  interest  in  Dante. 


ante  is  the  author  best  represent- 
ed in  this  remarkable  collection.  In 
addition  to  texts,  illustrated  edi- 
tions, and  translations  of  Dante's  works, 
the  Mazzoni  collection  is  rich  in  material 
about  Dante,  his  era,  and  his  works. 
Almost  as  well  represented  are  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Parini, 
Manzoni,  Leopardi.  and  Foscolo.  Together 
with  the  writings  on  Dante,  works  on 
drama  in  general  and  nineteenth  century 
Italian  drama  in  particular  form  the  core  of 
Mazzoni's  library. 

What  make  the  Mazzoni  collection 
unique  are  its  65,000  pamphlets,  reprints, 
newspapers,  programs,  catalogs,  cards, 
and  small  volumes  (some  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century).  Among  the  pamphlets 
are  thousands  of  pieces  of  Italian  and 
French  theatrical  works  from  the  17th  to 
the  19th  century;  a  large  group  of  operas, 
ballets,  and  librettos;  and  "in  memoriams" 
and  eulogies.  There  is  also  an  important 
collection  of  political  pamphlets  published 
during  World  War  II  as  fascist  propaganda. 
An  impressive  collection  of  newspaper 
clippings  of  that  period  contain  valuable 
political  information  with  photographs. 


the  library,  and  the  consul  had  looked 
at  it  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  "A  new 
purchaser  might  appear  at  any  time, 
since  more  Americans  are  expected  in 
Florence  from  now  on.":i  Gilbert  felt 
obligated  to  the  University  of  California 
and  wrote  to  Professor  Merrill  inquiring 
whether  that  institution  felt  it  had  any 
prior  claim  to  the  collection. 

Meanwhile  Dean  Wannamaker  took 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 


Writing  to  Gilbert,  he  said:  "If  you  feel 
that  California  or  the  Library  of 
Congress  will  make  a  strong  bid  for  the 
books  and  may,  either  one,  close  the 
deal  within  the  next  few  weeks,  cable 
me  at  my  expense."4  He  sought  funds 
internally  for  the  purchase  of  the  col- 
lection, taking  the  matter  to  the  Library 
Council.  Wannamaker  was  not  very 
concerned  about  any  possible  claim  by 
the  University  of  California. 


"Just  to  what  extent  we  should 
defer  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  because  of  circumstances 
I  am  not  sure.  If  the  books  are  for  sale 
at  a  fixed  price,  as  you  say,  and  will  go 
[to]  the  library  first  offering  that  price, 
as  you  were  reliably  informed,  1  cannot 
see  that  more  than  hypothetical  insti- 
tutional courtesy  should  hold  us  from 
attempting  to  get  the  whole  collection. 
Powell  had  a  letter  from  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  telling  him 
they  were  interested  in  the  library  and 
hoped  competitive  bidding  would  not 
run  the  price  to  prohibitive  height."5 

Charles  Sydnor  of  the  History 
Department  was  worried,  however.  "In 
brief,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  way  for 
us  to  get  ahead  of  California  in  this 
matter,  though  there  seems  to  be  some 
hope  that  California  will  not  bid."6 

The  race  grew  closer  as  Gilbert 
received  the  following  radiogram: 
"UCLA  today  authorized  to  bid  Mazzoni 
Library.  Faculty  member  proceeding 
Florence  within  two  weeks.  Appreciate 
free  hand.  Will  notify  you  develop- 
ments—UCLA."7 Gilbert  took  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  radiogram 
spoke  of  bidding  rather  than  buying. 
He  felt  certain  that  the  Mazzoni  family 
would  accept  no  less  than  its  asking 
price.  He  also  sensed  that  the  family 
members  preferred  to  sell  to  Duke; 
they  had  been  impressed  with  the 
bookplate  for  the  Lanson  book  collec- 
tion and  pleased  with  Gilbert's  offer  to 
have  a  similar  bookplate  made  for  the 
Mazzoni  collection. 

On  May  7, 1948,  Dean  Wannamaker 
wrote  to  Gilbert  informing  him  that  the 
Library  Council  had  approved  pur- 
chase of  the  collection.  This  letter  was 
soon  followed  by  a  cablegram  and  a  let- 
ter dated  May  10, 1948,  announcing 
that  purchase  of  the  Mazzoni 
Collection  for  $40,000  had  been  autho- 
rized. Both  Wannamaker  and  the 
Library  Council  were  still  anxious 
about  Gilbert's  relationship  with  the 


Many  of  these  publications,  especially  the 
privately  printed  tracts  and  occasional 
publications,  are  extremely  rare. 

A  special  aspect  of  this  pamphlet  col- 
lection is  a  group  of  essays,  studies,  or 
small  works  published  on  the  occasion  of 
a  marriage.  These  publications,  called  "per 
la  nozze  di,"  range  from  a  poem  published 
in  postcard  form  to  a  scientific  or  literary 
work.  A  small  number  of  copies  of  each 
was  issued,  usually  100  copies  or  fewer,  to 
be  distributed  as  gifts  to  the  bridal  couple 
and  their  friends;  consequently,  these 
works  were  sold  only  after  the  death  of  a 
recipient.  The  size  of  Duke's  "per  nozze" 
collection  is  estimated  to  be  over  10,000 
pieces,  easily  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
such  collections  in  the  world. 

Though  nearly  all  the  monographs  in 
the  collection  have  been  cataloged,  most 
of  the  65,000  pamphlets  remain  uncata- 
loged  and  therefore  little-used.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  has  recently 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  library  for  a  project 
designed  to  provide  bibliographic  access 
for  these  pamphlets.  The  project,  which 
began  in  October  1992,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  two  years. 


UCLA  representative.  Wannamaker 
offered  his  solution. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  could 
after  assuring  yourself  of  all  physical 
aspects  of  the  whole  problem  and 
reaching  the  conviction  that  the 
Library  measures  up  reasonably  fully 
to  your  opinion  as  given  to  us,  you 
might  well  assure  the  responsible  heirs 
that  you  will  make  a  bid  for  the  Library 
after  the  U.C.L.A.  representative  has 
submitted  in  writing  his  bid.  Possibly  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  submit  a 
sealed  bid  not  to  be  opened  or  seen  by 
the  heirs  until  after  the  other  interest- 
ed person  makes  his  offer.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  been  assured  the 
party  first  offering  the  asked  price  as 
set  will  get  the  whole  collection.  I  make 
this  only  as  a  suggestion.  You  are  on 
the  spot  and  will  know  better  than  I 
how  best  to  proceed.  We  by  no  means 
wish  you  to  be  embarrassed,  and  we 
rely  on  your  good  judgment.  And,  after 
all,  you  naturally  understand  that  I  am 
not  speaking  with  authority,  but  only 
as  an  individual  deeply  interested  in 
what  seems  to  me  a  great  opportunity 
for  our  Library."8 

At  the  same  time  that  Wannamaker 
was  sharing  this  happy  news  with 
Gilbert,  Robert  Vosper,  head  of  the 
Acquisitions  Department  at  UCLA,  was 
writing  to  University  Librarian 
Benjamin  Powell. 

"Our  Professor  Rubsamen  has  been 
in  touch  with  the  Mazzoni  heirs,  mak- 
ing them  a  firm  offer  that  is  below  the 
inflated  asking  price  but  the  limit  of  the 
dollar  value  as  we  see  it. 

The  Mazzonis  have  refused 
because  they  understand  that  your 
representative  will  meet  their  price. 

Obviously  they  want  us  to  bid  each 
other  up,  but  we  see  no  virtue  in  going 
higher.  Lawrence  Powell  and  1  hope 
that  you  will  agree  that  competitive 
bidding  between  the  two  of  us  would 
be  unfortunate.  If  you  can  see  your  way 


clear  to  let  the  Mazzonis  stand  with 
our  offer,  we  will  sincerely  hope  to  be 
able  to  reciprocate  on  another  occa- 
sion."9 

Powell  quickly  responded  to 
Vosper,  noting  that  Duke  had  decided 
from  the  beginning  not  to  compete 
with  UCLA  for  the  collection.  He  point- 
ed out  that  Duke  had  assumed  UCLA 
knew  the  asking  price  and  that  the  col- 
lection would  not  be  sold  for  less. 
Further,  he  asserted,  the  Library 
Council  had  instructed  Gilbert  not  to 
offer  the  asking  price  until  UCLA  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  collec- 
tion. "We  have  no  thought  of  dickering 
with  the  Mazzoni  heirs,  or  of  bidding 
you  up."10 

Gilbert,  meanwhile,  had  kept  him- 
self busy  with  his  research  and  by  get- 
ting estimates  of  the  costs  of  packing 
and  shipping  the  collection.  He  and  Sig. 
Martinelli,  a  shipper,  had  examined  the 
collection.  The  books  occupied  four 
and  a  half  rooms  and  the  pamphlets 
two  and  a  half.  "We  looked  at  two  of 
the  rooms  and  he  [Sig.  Martinelli] 
assumed  that  was  all,  so  he  was  rather 
astonished  when  there  were  five  more 
to  estimate,  with  books  to  the 
ceilings."11  Martinelli  estimated  that 
the  collection  would  fill  170  cases 
weighing  220  lbs.  each.  Martinelli  noted 
that  in  Italy  the  cases,  once  emptied, 
would  be  salable  for  future  uses. 
Gilbert  added,  "1  don't  know  whether  Bull 
Durham  could  use  them  for  tobacco."12 

In  his  letter  to  Powell  dated  May  16, 
1948,  Gilbert  indicated  that  he  was  still 
waiting  for  UCLA  to  make  a  bid  on  the 
collection.  He  had  warned  them  sever- 
al weeks  previously  that  he  would  not 
wait  unduly  for  them.  Though  the  May 
12  deadline  he  had  suggested  to  them 
had  expired.  Gilbert  decided  to  delay 
briefly.  On  May  20  he  offered  the  family 
the  asking  price  of  $40,000,  which  was 
accepted.  The  representative  from 
UCLA  had  still  not  been  heard  from, 
disappointing  Gilbert. 


"...  I  was  enjoying  in  anticipation 
the  scene  in  which  the  man  from 
California  appeared  and  began  by  offer- 
ing a  price  lower  than  he  expected  to 
pay  in  the  end,  and  getting  turned 
down  cold.  I  can  see  Professor,  or  I 
should  say  Preside,  Piero  Mazzoni 
telling  him  that  he  is  a  galantuomo  and 
is  not  offering  his  father's  library  at 
auction.  But  the  Californian  by  his 
delay  has  deprived  me  of  that  plea- 
sure."13 

Mazzoni's  son  told  Gilbert  that  sev- 
eral people  had  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  the  library  would  be  leaving 
Italy.  Piero  Mazzoni  did  not  share  their 
feelings.  "But  he  replies  that  he  is  sure 
his  father's  spirit  is  satisfied,  that  he 
set  no  national  bounds  for  scholarship 
and  culture,  that  America  is  in  some 
sense  the  great  and  generous  daughter 
of  Italy,  and  that  he  is  satisfied,  as  he 
thinks  his  father  would  have  been,  to 
have  the  monument  in  America."14  \ 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  PAST: 
THE  DEATH  OF  SERIAL 
LITERATURE 


Those  lathered  horses  galloping  past 
with  breathless  riders  come  not  this  way  back: 
we  look,  scanning  the  east,  searching  the  west; 
only  an  old  mule  walks  the  muddy  track. 


JERRY  D.  CAMPBELL 

Yh  f-Provum  For  I.ibrarii  s  Ami 
University  Librarian 


Illustration  reprinted  from 
James  Fillis,  Breaking  anil 
Hiding,  London,  1902 


Under  grey  skies  promising  rain  again, 
we  hear  the  pounding  hooves,  or  so  it  seems; 

but  there  comes  again  only  drumming  rain 
and  we  are  sunk  in  wayside  country  dreams. 

Sometimes,  lying  in  love,  or  close  in  sleep, 
the  heart  heaves  suddenly  and  thunders  on. 
Those  wild  horsemen  had  not  that  furious  leap; 
a  cry  is  at  the  lips,  and  then  is  gone. 
Gene  Baro1 


Is  it  time1  Are  we  hearing  the  pounding 
hooves  of  the  pale  horse  carrying  that 
dreaded  rider9  Are  we  about  to  witness 
a  death  in  the  library  family? 

I'm  speaking,  of  course,  about  the 
death  of  serials.  Serials  as  we  know 
them  are  not  well.  They  have  multiple 
and  major  illnesses.  They  have  com- 
pound fractures.  They've  been  through 
the  windshield  in  a  major  collision.  To 
be  certain,  it  is  not  just  serials  them- 
selves that  are  in  trouble.  It  is  the 
whole  process  from  rough  draft  to  fin- 
ished product  that  is  ailing.  Will  serials 
escape  the  horsemen  this  time? 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  com- 
plex factors  that  have  put  serials  in  the 
path  of  the  horsemen.  We  have  too 
many  serial  titles  available,  but  new 
serial  titles  are  announced  all  the  time. 
The  cost  of  serials  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  considerably  faster  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  library  revenues. 
Copyright  and  other  restrictions  still 
place  practical  limits  on  our  ability  to 
share  legally  the  information  contained 
in  serials.  All  the  while,  the  need  for 
access  to  that  information  increases. 


Indeed,  if  by  the  term  "serials"  we 
mean  predominantly  print-on-paper 
publishing,  then  serials  are  precarious- 
ly anachronistic.  They  are  a  method  of 
disseminating  information  that  is 
falling  further  out-of-time  each  day. 
When  so  much  is  wrong,  sometimes 
death  is  a  blessing. 

It  is  too  simple,  however,  to  lump 
all  serials  together.  The  future  of  seri- 
als does  not  project  a  monolithic 
image.  Some  serials  are  nothing  more 
than  monographs  published  in  loose 
subject  categories  by  subscription  in 
order  to  anticipate,  if  not  guarantee, 
future  sales.  Other  serials,  sometimes 
called  journals,  are  collections  of  arti- 
cles also  centered  around  a  subject. 
Serials  also  include  magazines  and 
other  forms  of  periodicals  useful  to  our 
constituencies.  This  third  category 
may  be  the  healthiest  group  of  serials 
because  it  includes  many  items  with  a 
large  mass  market  audience. 

It  is,  more  accurately,  the  serials 
that  serve  the  cause  of  science,  social 
science,  and  technology  that  are  most 
seriously  ailing.  Monographic  series  in 


these  areas  are  virtually  extinct.  If  the 
library  world  kept  an  endangered 
species  list,  these  monographic  series 
would  head  the  list.  Moreover,  even 
the  journals  that  serve  these  areas  are 
in  serious  jeopardy.  Over  the  course  of 
most  of  this  century,  this  journal  litera- 
ture (as  opposed  to  monographic)  rep- 
resented the  quickest  means  of  com- 
municating information  and  was  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  But  remember  the 
assessment  of  the  increasing  speed  of 
the  need  to  know  made  by  Alvin  Toffler 
twenty  years  ago : 

. . .  Technological  innovation  consists 
of  three  stages,  linked  together  into  a 
self-reinforcing  cycle.  First,  there  is  the 
creative,  feasible  idea.  Second,  its  practi- 
cal application.  Third,  its  diffusion 
through  society. 

The  process  is  completed,  the  loop 
closed,  when  the  diffusion  of  technology 
embodying  the  new  idea,  in  turn,  helps 
generate  new  creative  ideas.  Today 
there  is  evidence  that  the  time  between 
each  of  the  steps  in  this  cycle  has  been 
shortened.-' 


And  certainly  in  the  years  since 
Toffler  published  his  observations  the 
time  between  the  steps  in  this  cycle 
has  shortened  even  further. 
Universities,  industries,  and  govern- 
ments are  urgently  searching  for  ways 
to  shorten  the  time  between  develop- 
ing inventions  and  marketing  the 
results.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  schol- 
ars and  researchers  wanting  informa- 
tion more  quickly  or  wanting  to  be  the 
first  to  discover  new  knowledge.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  nation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  competition  for  new  interna- 
tional markets.  It  is  even  a  matter  of 
national  security. 

In  this  environment,  distribution  of 
information  in  the  print-on-paper  for- 
mat is  increasingly  too  slow.  Even  if 
serials  were  affordable,  even  if  they 
were  inexpensive  to  handle,  and  even  if 
we  had  miles  of  empty  shelves  waiting 
for  them,  they  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  U.S. 
Mail  service  puts  some  mail  sacks  on 
planes  rather  than  trucks.,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  fax  some  information 
rather  than  send  it  airmail.  Why? 
Because  the  process  is  driven,  in  the 
end,  by  the  urgency  of  our  need  to 
know.  Information  in  a  monographic 
series  is  likely  over  a  year  old,  if  not 
more.  Information  in  journals  is 
months  old,  if  not  over  a  year.  Serials 
are  just  too  slow. 

Indeed,  I  am  told  that  in  many  of 
the  disciplines  of  science,  engineering, 
and  social  science  some  of  our  faculty 
members  already  routinely  circumvent 
journals  as  a  first  means  of  acquiring 
and  exchanging  information.  When  a 
faculty  member  prepares  a  paper  for 
publication,  he  or  she  sends  it  to  per- 
haps a  hundred  colleagues  at  the  same 
time  it  is  mailed  to  the  publisher.  This 
accomplishes  two  important  ends. 
First,  it  informs  a  select  circle  of 
researchers  about  this  latest  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  in  the  field— infor- 


mal publication,  if  you  like.  But,  more 
importantly,  by  virtue  of  the  date  on 
the  article  and  the  postmark,  it  estab- 
lishes prior  claim  to  the  intellectual 
contents  of  the  paper. 

You  will  already  have  supposed 
that  this  process  is  also  being  conduct- 
ed via  electronic  networks  rather  than 
through  the  mail.  Network  exchange  is 
quicker,  easier,  and  less  expensive. 
Colleagues  in  the  field  have  immediate 
recourse  to  the  findings,  and  the  date 
of  transmission,  like  a  postmark, 
becomes  a  matter  of  record. 

I  am  also  told  by  a  few  researchers 
that  in  many  cases  we  are  collecting 
the  published  versions  of  these  infor- 
mally published  items  mostly  to  sus- 
tain the  promotion  and  tenure  process. 
That  is,  the  published  versions  play  lit- 
tle or  no  role  in  the  advance  of 
research  because  they  appear  much 
too  late  to  be  of  use.  Journal  literature 
in  science,  technology,  and  certain 
social  sciences  is  gravely  ill, 

If  in  the  humanities  the  urgency  of 
the  need  to  know  provides  more  lati- 
tude, then  perhaps  serials  have  a 
slightly  better  chance  of  avoiding  the 
horsemen  there.  Perhaps  a  more  mea- 
sured, leisurely  pace  is  beneficial  in 
matters  such  as  literature  and  history. 
Perhaps  scholars  in  such  disciplines 
will  always  prefer  a  less  hurried  pace. 
But  I  doubt  it.  If  technology  should 
deliver  the  practical,  affordable  ability 
to  provide  scientific  information  in  a 
format  more  immediately  available 
than  print-on-paper,  it  would  be 
attractive  to  scholars  of  all  disciplines. 
And  so  I  suspect  that,  in  time,  even 
those  in  the  humanities  will  tire  of  wait- 
ing for  the  paper  publishing  cycle. 

While  the  simple  need  for  greater 
speed  may  be  the  heart  of  the  push  for 
change,  a  second,  related  factor  joins 
it.  This  is  the  matter  of  location  and 
convenience.  For  the  most  part,  serials 
of  all  kinds  are  available  within  the 
library  building.  Yes,  they  can  be 
copied  (within  the  limits  of  fair  use) 


and  sent  to  patrons,  even  faxed  to 
them,  but  serials  are  still  primarily  a 
resource  available  on  the  library 
premises.  With  microcomputers  in  so 
many  homes  and  offices  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  scholar's  workstation, 
there  will  be  a  vocal,  growing,  and 
legitimate  demand  for  access  to  infor- 
mation at  a  distance— a  library  without 
walls.  If  we  summarize  the  above  point 
regarding  print-on-paper  publishing 
as  taking  too  long  from  authoring  to 
arrival  on  the  shelf,  we  may  character- 
ize this  point  as  taking  too  long  from 
shelf  to  use.  Neither  does  this  auger 
well  for  the  future  of  serials.  "Under 
grey  skies  promising  rain  again,  we 
hear  the  pounding  hooves,  or  so  it 
seems." 

And  yet,  heaving  heart  notwith- 
standing, for  the  moment  the  poet  lives 
on,  and  so  do  serials.  Death  may  be 
certain,  but  this  is,  as  they  say,  des- 
tined to  be  a  slow  lingering  death. 

In  the  meantime,  demand  for  an 
heir  to  serials  (and 
we  all  know  that  it 
must  be  an  electronic 
heir)  will  continue  to 
race  ahead  of  its 
availability. 
Producing  an  heir 
isn't  easy.  In  the  first 
place,  the  immaculate 
conception  of  this  heir  has  not  taken 
place.  And  immaculate  it  must  be  if  it  is 
to  satisfy  all  the  hopes  already  placed 
on  it.  Taking  for  granted  that  it  must  be 
designed,  debugged,  and  put  in  place, 
it  must  also  meet  the  users'  demands, 
and  they  virtually  expect  magic.  It  must 
meet  the  library  community's 
demands,  which  far  exceed  magic, 
meaning  that  it  must,  at  the  least,  be 
affordable,  easy  to  manage,  always 
accessible,  and  guaranteed  for  eternity. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  brought  into 


being  within  present  financial  limita- 
tions and  still  return  a  reasonable  prof- 
it to  the  commercial  agencies  that  may 
be  involved.  In  short,  the  heir  to  serials 
will  have  to  serve  a  new  generation  as 
well  as  serials  served  the  last  genera- 
tion. This  conception  will  be  a  while  in 
the  making. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  lingering 
deaths,  for  those  in  attendance  the 
waiting  may  be  unpleasant.  For  a  time, 
librarians  will  continue  to  be  faced 
with  the  uncomfortable  irony  of  short- 
ening the  subscription  list  even  as 
patrons  request  more  titles.  Librarians 
will  also  continue  to  be  faced  with  the 
disconcerting  awareness  that  an 
increasingly  greater  portion  of  human 
knowledge  is  generally  less  accessible. 
This  has  the  practical  effect  of  slowing 
down  even  more  an  already  slow 
process  and  making  already  impatient 
scholars  more  irritable.  In  short,  our 
users  have  already  begun  to  demand 
what  we  cannot  deliver,  namely  an 
electric  alternative  to  serials,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  increasing 
fervor. 

This  period  of  waiting  will  also  pre- 
sent librarians  with  the  difficult  task  of 
recognizing  the  new  heir.  Is  it  CDs?  Is  it 
data  files  mounted  on  local  mainframe 
computers?  Is  it  remote,  on-line  access 
through  high-speed  networks?  Is  it  the 
presently  rather  anarchic,  electronic 
bulletin  board  communication?  And 
while  we  are  deciding  about  this  true 
heir,  how  will  we  manage  all  the  pre- 
tenders? Indeed,  during  this  death 
watch  over  serials,  libraries  must  con- 
tinue to  collect  them,  while  offering  all 
of  the  viable  interim  forms  as  well. 

While  librarians  wait  for  the  slow 
death  of  serials,  they  run  a  certain, 
undefined  risk.  In  this  interim  while  we 
continue  to  handle  paper  even  as  we 
wait  for  its  successor,  scholars  may 
expand  the  process  of  informal  pub- 
lishing. It  takes  place  before  commer- 
cial publishers  receive  formal  owner- 
ship of  the  contents  of  manuscripts, 


and  so  it  is  perfectly  legal.  And,  of 
course,  its  informal  nature  does  noth- 
ing to  diminish  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation exchanged. Expanding  the 
scope  of  this  informal  publishing  could 
weaken  the  role  of  libraries  in  the  dis- 
semination of  scholarly  knowledge.  If 
libraries  are  increasingly  viewed  as 
existing  only  to  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion and  tenure  process,  then  surely, 
given  their  great  cost,  they  will  be 
increasingly  viewed  as  expendable. 


This  is  terrible.  Is  it  any  wonder  we 
have  decent  folks  writing  about  the 
library  doomsday  machine?'  Is  it  any 
wonder  librarians  everywhere  gather 
together  to  discuss  the  future  of  seri- 
als? And  what  do  all  our  discussions 
represent?  Aren't  we  really  just  making 
arrangements,  buying  a  little  plot, 
choosing  a  headstone,  and  making 
funeral  arrangements  in  advance?  I  can 
see  it  all  now:  the  flowers,  the  weeping, 
the  inscription  on  the  headstone. . . 


Buflalo  Bill  Cody  on  his  white  horse  Irom 
Elizabeth  A.  Lawrence's  Hootbeats  and 
Society,  1985 


Here  lies  Mister  Journal 
Who  served  us  for  so  long 
While  many  grieve  his  passing 
I'm  glad  he  !s  dead  and  gone 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
beyond  the  grave.  While  serials  are 
slowly  dying,  our  need  to  communicate 
is  vigorous  and  growing.  How  do  we 
then  begin  to  mold  a  future  beyond 
serials?  Perhaps  we  may  begin  by  using 
the  word  "serial"  only  to  refer  to  the 


past  and  present  print-on-paper  docu- 
ments. The  word  "serial"  connotes  a 
particular  time-bound  limitation.  A  ser- 
ial appears  at  intervals.  It  is  the  best 
that  print-on-paper  can  do.  Even  if  the 
intervals  are  short,  they  will  not  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  immediacy.  So 
let  us  be  very  careful  with  the  word. 
Let  us  never  ask  how  we  can  publish 
serials  in  electronic  form.  If  we  frame 
the  question  in  this  manner,  we  will 
commit  the  same  grave  mistake  that 
we  made  when  we  spoke  of  automating 
the  card  catalog. 

That,  of  course,  is  just  what  we  did. 
We  automated  the  card  catalog,  dra- 
matically failing  to  employ  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  computer  to  provide  access 
to  recorded  knowledge  in  flexible, 
unimagined  ways.  We  were  trapped  by 
the  limits  of  our  own  words.  Let  us  not 
in  similar  fashion  "automate  serials." 
Let  us  not  even  associate  the  word 
"serial"  and  its  time-bound  connota- 
tions with  the  future  of  human  commu- 
nication. In  the  electronic  medium, 
there  is  no  need  to  think  of  intervals  in 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Material  can  be  available  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  can  be  added  or  delet- 
ed constantly.  Perhaps  we  should  speak 
of  "constants"  rather  than  "serials." 

Indeed,  consider  the  doors  we 
open  if  we  speak  of  neither  serials  nor 
books  and  speak  instead  of  units  of 
human  communication.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  units  of  human  commu- 
nication should  continue  to  appear 
only  in  average  lengths  of  15  pages  and 
250  pages?  Do  our  thoughts  and  ideas 
somehow  fit  these  sizes?  Of  course  not. 
These  lengths  came  to  exist  as  a  result 
of  the  process  of  folding  eight  pages 
into  a  signature  of  sixteen  pages  and 
gathering  signatures  into  quires  to 
make  a  book.  If  your  manuscript  does 


not  fit  the  necessary  length  as  deter- 
mined by  the  gatherings,  your  publish- 
er will  ask  you  to  cut  or  expand.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economics.  Our  habits  of 
communication  have  over  the  cen- 
turies conformed  to  fit  the  physical 
characteristics  of  what  is  now 
print-on-paper. 

But  in  our  future  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  write  an  article  or  a  book.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  communicate 
an  idea.  It  will  not  matter  whether  it  is 
short,  medium,  or  long  in  length.  It  will 
only  matter  whether  it  is  well-present- 
ed. We  must  not  impose  the  limits  of 
words  like  "serials"  and  "books"  on  our 
future. 

So,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
future  of  human  communication  is 
bright.  Human  learning  is  soaring  and 
showing  no  signs  of  coming  down. 
Serials,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  a 
particular  medium  of  communication 
with  a  proud  past  and  a  short  future. 
Yes,  we  will  be  dealing  with  serials  well 
into  the  next  century,  but  they  are  a 
dying  breed. 

The  death  of  serials,  like  winter,  is 
only  a  time  of  transition  from  one  state 
to  another.  And  times  of  transition  are 
moments  of  opportunity.  There  is  no 
finer  time,  no  better  challenge  than  this 
time  of  change.  Of  course,  it  is  a  time  of 
risk  for  libraries  and  librarians.  And 
yes,  it  is  a  time  of  risk  for  universities 
and  the  scholarly  process  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it  over  the  course  of  the 
20th  century.  But  if  we  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  triumph  over  the  risks,  the 
gains  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  momentous.  The  future  of 
our  past  will  be  glorious. 


1  Gene  Baro,  "The  Horsemen"  in  Donald  Hall  and  Robert 
Pack.  eds..  Sew  Poets  of  England  and  America:  Second 
Selection  (New  York:  World.  1962),  p.185. 

-Alvin  Toffler,  Futon?  Shock  (New  York:  Bantam  Books. 
1981  (copyright  Random  House.  1970]).  pp.  26-27. 

3This  refers  to  an  article  by  Ann  Okerson  and  Kendon 
Stubbs.  "The  Library  'Doomsday  Machine.'"  Publishers 
Weekly  (February  8. 1991),  pp.  36-7. 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


WELSH  POETRY 

A  marvelous  addition  to  the  Rare  Book 
Room  is  a  1989  edition  of  Poems  of 
Taliesin,  translated  by  Meirion  Pennar 
and  published  by  the  Tern  Press.  The 
library's  copy  is  no.  30  of  a  limited 
edition  of  90  copies.  The  introduction 
to  the  volume  provides  some  history  of 
the  work. 

"The  poems  of  Taliesin  are  the  ear- 
liest extant  poems  in  primitive  Welsh. 
They  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century. 

Taliesin  may  originally  have  hailed 
from  Powys,  but  he  moved  on  to  the 
North  of  Britain,  and,  in  particular  sang 
the  praises  of  Urien,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Brythons  or  Cymric  Celts  and 


whose  kingdom,  Rheged,  was  centered 
on  Penrith  and  Carlisle. 

The  poems  of  Taliesin  have  an 
energy  and  an  intensity  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  Welsh  praise  poetry." 


POSTWAR  JAPAN 

A  large  microfilm  set  that  the  library 
has  purchased  this  past  year  will 
facilitate  the  study  of  post-war  Japan. 
History  of  the  Nonmilitary  Activities  of 
the  Occupation  of  Japan  includes 
thirteen  rolls  of  microfilm  and  a  guide. 
The  fifty-five  reports  prepared  by  the 
Civil  Historical  Section  in  General 
MacArthur's  headquarters  present  the 
official  version  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  transformation  of  Japan 


following  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
These  monographs  provide  a  point  of 
departure  for  those  studying  the 
policies  that  guided  the  occupation 
and  its  nature  and  success.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the  trials  of  class 
B  and  C  war  criminals,  the  purge  of  the 
prewar  and  wartime  leaders,  the 
reforms  of  the  legal  and  political 
system,  the  establishment  of  apolitical 
worker-controlled  trade  unions, 
agrarian  reform,  the  attempted 
dismantling  of  the  Zaibatsu,  and 
industrial  reconstruction.  The  set  is 
available  in  the  library's  Newspapers 
and  Microforms  Department. 


FROST'S  FIRST 

The  Robert  Frost  collection  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room  was  enhanced  by  several 
publications,  including  a  broadside 
entitled  My  Butterfly.  This  work  was 
Frost's  first  published  poem  for  pay. 
Priced  at  $15.00,  it  was  published  in 
New  York  on  November  8, 1894.  The 
library's  edition  was  produced  by  the 
California  Friends  of  Robert  Frost. 
Frost  wrote  My  Butterfly  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  when  he  was  living  on  Tremont 
St.  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 


A  TRADER'S  LIFE 

The  Special  Collections  Department 
has  added  to  its  manuscript  collections 
the  Papers  of  John  Dent,  which  include 
letters  and  a  manuscript  narrative.  The 
narrative  gives  an  account  of  Dent's  life 
from  1799  when  he  was  an  apprentice 
to  George  Bridge,  a  cotton  spinner  of 
Manchester,  to  1813  after  his  capture 
by  a  British  Man-of-War  while 
commanding  a  ship  that  was  taking 
goods  and  cotton  to  France. 

In  the  intervening  pages  he 
describes  arriving  by  ship  in  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa  to  pick  up  slaves,  his 
life  aboard  ship,  and  his  travels  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  primarily  to  trade  goods  such 
as  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  cotton. 

THE  ALBA  BIBLE 

Judah  ibn-Tibbon,  the  famous 
medieval  translator  of  Arabic  texts  into 
Hebrew,  wrote  to  his  son,  "Make  thy 
books  thy  companions.  Let  thy 
bookcases  and  shelves  be  thy  gardens 
and  thy  pleasure  grounds.  Feed  in  their 
orchards;  pluck  the  fruit  that  grows 
therein,  gather  the  roses,  the  spices 
and  the  myrrh.  If  thy  soul  be  full  and 
weary,  change  from  garden  to  garden, 
from  furrow  to  furrow,  from  view  to 
view..."  Duke  University's  Special 
Collections  Library  is  pleased  to 
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announce  that  it  has  acquired  a  book 
of  which  one's  soul  will  surely  not 
weary  for  a  long,  long  time.  Thanks  to 
the  munificence  of  its  long-time 
patron,  Dr.  Abram  Kanof,  the  library 
has  acquired  the  latest,  the  most 
magnificent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  of  the  medieval  manuscript 
facsimiles  produced  by  the  team  of 
Michael  and  Linda  Falter. 

The  Falters  are  renowned  for  their 
exact  and  lush  reproductions  of  manu- 
scripts that  include  the  use  of  laser 
scanning  equipment  to  reproduce 
exact  shades  of  color,  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  hand-made  paper  designed  to 
reproduce  the  look  and  feel  of  vellum, 
and  the  liberal  use  of  gold  and  silver 
leaf.  In  the  Alba  Bible  they  have  out- 
done even  themselves.  The  thing  that 
impresses  the  viewer  upon  first  seeing 
the  Bible  is  its  sheer  size.  Larger  than 
any  of  the  other  reproductions  pro- 
duced by  the  Falters,  the  text  block 
alone  measures  16"  x  11 1/2"  x  4 1/3". 
The  lavish  illuminations,  perhaps  sur- 
passing even  those  of  the  Rothschild 
Miscellany  produced  several  years  ago 


by  the  Falters,  are  a  feast  for  the  eye.  A 
companion  volume  contains  studies  by 
world-class  scholars  discussing  every 
aspect  of  the  original  in  detail. 

Most  important,  however,  is  what 
this  Bible  facsimile  represents.  The 
Falters  have  reproduced  as  part  of 
their  work  the  complete  correspon- 
dence between  the  patron,  Don  Luis  de 
Guzman,  a  prominent  Spanish  church- 
man of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  producer  of  the  manuscript,  Rabbi 
Moses  Arragel  de  Guadalajara.  De 
Guzman,  the  head  of  an  order  of 
monastic  knights,  wanted  a  Bible  in  his 
native  Castilian  that  would  be  an  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
that  would  in  addition  have  an  accom- 
panying commentary  reflecting  a 
Jewish  understanding  of  the  text.  His 
request  stemmed  from  his  need  for 
something  worthy  with  which  to  occu- 
py his  mind  when  he  was  not  away 
fighting  the  wars  of  his  lord.  Rabbi 
Moses  was  reluctant  at  best  to  under- 
take this  commission,  especially  in 
view  of  the  growing  tension  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Spain  of  his 


My  Butterfly 
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day.  He  feared  offending  the  Spanish 
clergy,  and  perhaps  bringing  disaster 
on  the  Jewish  community.  But  in  the 
end  he  relented  and  produced  his 
translation  and  commentary  in  collabo- 
ration with  two  Christian  monks, 
whose  task  it  was  to  provide  the 
Christian  interpretation  whenever  it 
disagreed  with  Rabbi  Moses'  views. 

Sadly,  the  text  seems  never  to  have 
fulfilled  its  intended  purpose.  It  passed 
from  one  clerical  reviewer  to  another 
until  it  dropped  out  of  history  altogeth- 


er, reappearing  only  in  1622,  in  the 
library  of  the  Liria  Palace,  the  Italian 
seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Alba  and 
Berwick,  where  it  remains  today.  In  the 
meantime,  prejudice  and  intolerance 
had  defeated  the  trend  towards  mutual 
respect  and  coexistence  between 
Spanish  Christians  and  Jews  represent- 
ed by  the  Alba  Bible.  King  Ferdinand 
and  Queen  Isabella  decreed  in  1492 
that  all  Jews  within  their  realm  must 
either  convert  to  Christianity  or  face 
expulsion.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  pre- 


sent king  of  Spain,  Juan  Carlos  I,  should 
be  the  chief  patron  of  the  Alba  Bible 
facsimile,  and  should  use  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  speak  up  for  tolerance 
and  mutual  respect  between  peoples 
and  to  nullify  formally  the  500  year  old 
order  of  expulsion. 

Daniel  J.  Rettberg, 
Rare  Materials  Cataloger 
Special  Collections  Library 


FRIENDS  CORNER 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Friends  met  on  September  15.  At  the 
meeting  members  heard  reports  from 
the  University  Librarian,  Jerry 
Campbell,  and  the  Secretary,  Joline 
Ezzell.  The  Secretary  also  gave  the 
annual  financial  report,  in  which  she 
noted  that  through  the  generosity  of 
The  Friends,  nearly  $63,000  is  now 
available  to  the  library  to  spend  on  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other  materials 
for  the  collection.  [A  large  and 
important  set  of  volumes  from  Great 
Britain  has  recently  been  ordered  with 
part  of  these  funds.] 

Several  suggestions  were  made 
regarding  a  speaker  for  the  spring  din- 
ner set  for  March  25, 1993.  The  chair- 
man and  secretary  will  follow  up  on 
the  suggestions.[The  speaker  will  be 
Ariel  Dorfman.l 


The  future  of  the  Essay  Contest, 
which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  The 
Friends  and  the  Gothic  Bookshop,  was 
discussed.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  use  this  as  a  test 
year  to  determine  the  final  fate  of  the 
Contest  because  participation  has 
been  very  low  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  contest  will  have  a  theme,  "My 
Love  Affair  with  a  Book, "  and  it  will  be 
widely  publicized. 


A  STEP  UP  ON  WASHINGTON 

In  an  October  5th  program  for  The 
Friends,  Federal  Documents  Librarian 
Stuart  Basefsky  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  powerful  electronic  tool,  the 
Washington  Alert  Service.  This  online 
service  allows  the  library  to  have 
nearly  immediate  information  about 
activities  in  Congress.  Bills  are  closely 
tracked,  with  each  action  detailed  in 
the  database.  Full  profiles  of  the 
present  members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  biographical  information  on 
candidates  for  election  to  Congress, 
are  also  available.  The  service  is 
heavily  used  by  various  departments  at 
Duke.  Those  attending  the  program 
were  impressed  by  the  capabilities  of 
the  system  and  its  ease  of  use. 


A  NIGHT  AT  THE  MOVIES 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  enjoyed  a 
night  at  the  movies  on  July  14  when 
Jane  Snyder,  Reserves  and  Media 
Librarian,  presented  a  showing  of  clips 
from  the  library's  collection.  She 
featured  movies  that  were  acquired 
with  funds  from  a  recent  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  grant.  The 
grant  was  given  for  purchasing 
materials  about  the  South.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  evening  was  the 
movie,  Husk  Hoggies,  Hush,  about  pigs 
that  had  been  taught  to  pause  for  a 
prayer  before  eating.  Among  the  others 
shown  were  films  about  Elvis  devotees 
and  snake  handlers.  The  films  caused 
those  present  to  reflect  on  the  South 
and  the  many  changes  it  has 
experienced  during  the  last  100  years. 


CONDOLENCES 

Several  members  of  The  Friends  have 
recently  died.  We  offer  condolences  to 
their  families. 

Frances  Thackston 
David  Bradley 
William  A.  Kale 
Leonard  J.  Goldwater 
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NEWS  NOTES 


HOLOCAUST  EXHIBIT 

During  the  month  of  May  both  the 
Perkins  Library  and  the  Lilly  Library 
featured  exhibits  on  the  Holocaust, 
highlighting  the  library's  resources  for 
study  of  this  event.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibit,  entitled  "The  Holocaust; 
Images  and  Reality,"  was  to  display 
some  of  the  more  striking  and  impor- 
tant Holocaust-related  pieces  from  the 
collection,  to  set  those  pieces  into 
their  historical  context,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  ongoing  danger  of  any 
ideology  which  places  too  great  an 
emphasis  on  racial,  religious,  or  nation- 
al distinctions. 


The  holdings  of  the  libraries  rela- 
tive to  the  Holocaust  include  many 
publications  produced  in  Germany  in 
the  1920s,  1930s,  and  1940s.  Among  the 
holdings  of  the  Special  Collections 
Department  is  the  World  War  11 
Collection,  consisting  of  a  rich  variety 
of  publications  produced  in  Germany 
and  Italy  between  the  two  world  wars. 
Also  of  interest  in  Special  Collections 
are  the  Kanof  Collection  of  Jewish  Art, 
Archaeology,  and  Symbolism,  a  wide 
variety  of  German  political  broadsides 
from  the  1920s,  and  a  collection  of  U.S. 
government  interviews  with  German 
military  offers  following  World  War  II. 

The  Public  Documents  and  Maps 
Department  contains  an  extraordinary 
set  of  materials  documenting  govern- 
ment awareness  of  the  Holocaust. 


Among  the  materials  are  League  of 
Nations  publications,  United  Nations 
publications,  U.S.  Congressional  publi- 
cations, War  Department  and  Defense 
Department  publications,  and  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
publications. 

The  Lilly  Library's  art  history  col- 
lection includes  many  works  dis- 
cussing German  art  and  censorship  of 
the  Nazi  period.  Lilly's  rich  collection 
of  sources  documents  art  which  in 
many  cases  has  been  destroyed 
through  Nazi  persecution  or  neglect. 
The  exhibit  in  the  Lilly  focused  on  the 
Munich  Degenerate  Art  Exhibition,  a 
1937  exhibit  of  art  considered  immoral 
or  blasphemous  by  a  Nazi  committee 
of  five  who  had  culled  it  from  various 
German  museums. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOFFETT  HONORED 

William  A.  Moffett  director  of  the 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
California,  and  a  member  of  the  Duke 
Library  Advisory  Board,  was  recog- 
nized with  a  Resolution  of 
Commendation  by  the  Association  of 
College  and  Research  Libraries  (ACRL) 
Board  of  Directors  for  his  decision  to 
provide  unrestricted  access  to  the 
archival  photographs  of  Dead  Sea 
Scroll  materials.  The  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association  (its  gov- 
erning body)  also  officially  recognized 
Moffett  for  his  action,  during  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Association 
in  June 
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WHERE'S  THE  RESERVE  ROOM? 

"Wait  a  minute!"  "Did  I  take  a  wrong 
turn?"  "Is  this  really  Perkins  Library?" 

Many  students  uttered  similar 
words  as  they  entered  Perkins  this  fall. 
To  make  several  departments  more 
easily  accessible  to  patrons  and  to 
maximize  the  use  of  the  space  in  the 
building,  several  services  were  moved. 

The  relocations  began  with  the  cre- 
ation last  spring  of  the  East  Asian 
Collection  in  the  subbasement.  Into 
this  newly  created  area  were  gathered 
all  Perkins's  books  and  journals  in 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean. 

The  first  major  moves  took  place 
during  the  summer.  The  Collection 
Development  Department  moved  to 
the  former  Graduate  Reading  Room 
(Room  223)  on  the  second  floor.  The 
Mac  and  IBM  computer  clusters  were 
moved  to  the  area  next  to  the  Deryl 
Hart  Room  that  formerly  housed  the 
West  Campus  Gallery.  Because  the  old 
part  of  the  building  remains  open  until 
2  a.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday,  stu- 
dents can  now  use  the  computers  into 
the  wee  hours. 

Once  the  computer  clusters  vacat- 
ed the  area  on  the  first  floor  near 
Circulation  and  Reference,  the 
Reserves  and  Media  Department 
moved  into  the  space,  from  its  former 
location  in  the  old  part  of  the  building. 
Thus  Circulation,  Reference,  and 
Reserves/Media  services  are  all  easily 
accessible  from  Perkins's  main 
entrance. 

About  two  years  ago  Rare  Books 
and  the  Manuscripts  Department  were 
merged  organizationally  into  the 
Special  Collections  Department.  This 
fall  they  were  merged  physically  as 
well,  when  the  Manuscripts  Collection 
moved  into  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Reserves  and  Media.  This 
move  places  them  next  to  their  stack 
area,  comprising  the  original  1928  era 
stacks,  and  the  Rare  Book  Room. 


For  a  while  it  was  topsy-turvy  in 
Perkins.  Now,  however,  the  majority  of 
the  relocations  are  complete  and  ser- 
vices are  back  to  normal. 

"These  moves  are  the  first  of  a 
series  which  will  result  in  a  consolida- 
tion of  service  points  within  Perkins 
Library.  The  final  result  should  be  a 
more  logically  arranged  and  easier  to 
use  library  for  both  students  and  facul- 
ty," said  Ashley  Jackson,  Head  of  the 
Newspapers/Microforms  Department , 
who  coordinated  the  relocations. 


JOE  REES  RETIRES 

Joe  Rees,  Reference  Librarian  in 
Perkins  Library,  has  retired  after  nearly 
thirty  years  at  Duke.  Joe  began  his 
career  in  the  Duke  Library  system  in 
1962  when  he  was  hired  as  assistant 
documents  librarian.  In  1965  he  accept- 
ed a  job  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  He  returned  to  Duke  in 
1967,  as  head  of  the  Engineering 
Library,  a  post  which  he  held  for  six 
years  before  transferring  to  Perkins. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  Dr. 
Clarence  Gohdes  composed  the  poem 
at  the  right. 


The  Paul  B.  Williams  Media  Center  and  the 
Reserve  Desk  are  now  located  on  the  main 
tloor,  near  the  Reference  and  Circulation 
desks. 


DOCUMENT  DELIVERY 

Since  libraries  began  requesting, 
loaning  and  receiving  books  and  docu- 
ments from  each  other,  methods  of 
transporting  those  items  have  changed 
significantly.  In  many  instances,  tele- 
phones, the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
designated  library  trucks  have  given 
way  to  facsimile  machines  and  the 
OCLC  PRISM  database  searching. 
Recently  two  new  methods  of  "docu- 
ment delivery"  were  added  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  ILL  department. 

ARIEL  is  a  document  transmission 
system  developed  by  the  Research 
Libraries  Group,  Inc.  Named  for  "Ariel", 
the  fast  and  faithful  servant  of 
Prospero  in  Shakespeare's  play  The 
Tempest,  this  document  delivery  sys- 
tem aims  to  be  fast,  reliable,  and  high 
quality.  The  hardware  required  to 
operate  the  system  includes  an  IBM 
PC,  a  scanner,  and  a  laser  printer.  The 
software  is  purchased  through  the 
Research  Libraries  Group,  and  the  elec- 
tronic images  are  transferred  through 
the  Internet  instead  of  through  tele- 
phone lines.  This  system  is  different 


from  facsimile  transmission  because  it 
is  faster,  more  reliable,  and  less  expen- 
sive, and  it  produces  images  of  greater 
resolution  and  quality.  Also,  if  a  trans- 
mission is  not  received,  Ariel  will  auto- 
matically try  again.  Ariel  is  capable  of 
transmitting  texts,  photographs, 
charts,  and  graphs-anything  that  one 
would  normally  photocopy.  Libraries 
participating  in  this  service  are  those 
in  all  of  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  including  Australia  and 
England. 

UNC0VER2  is  another  document 
delivery  system  in  use  in  our 
Interlibrary  Loan  Department.  It  was 
developed  by  CARL,  the  Colorado 
Alliance  of  Research  Libraries.  UNCOV- 
ER, a  database  of  resources  available 
through  CARL,  was  introduced  by 
CARL  in  1988.  In  1991,  UNC0VER2,  the 
document  ordering  and  delivery  ser- 
vice, was  added.  In  the  summer  of  1992 
the  Triangle  Research  Libraries 
Network  made  UNCOVER  available  to 
its  three  libraries  at  UNC,  NC  State,  and 
Duke.  Using  UNC0VER2,  an  article  or 
text  can  be  searched  and  located,  and 


immediately  it  can  be  ordered  from 
CARL.  Certain  full  text  articles  have 
been  saved  electronically,  and,  if 
ordered,  are  available  immediately. 
Others,  which  must  be  retrieved,  are 
promised  transmission  through  facsim- 
ile within  24  hours. 

The  Interlibrary  Loan  department 
reports  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1991- 
1992,  approximately  7,000  items  were 
received  and  approximately  1 1,000 
items  were  sent  to  other  libraries. 

—Rochele  Bailey-George 

PHYLLIS  CHESLER  ARCHIVES 
COME  TO  DUKE 

The  Special  Collections  Library  has 
recently  acquired  the  personal  and 
professional  archives  of  noted  feminist, 
scholar,  and  author,  Phyllis  Chester. 

Perhaps  best  known  for  her  book 
Women  and  Madness  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1972),  which  is  still  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  feminist  theory  ever  pub- 
lished, Chester  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  other  books  and  articles  on  vari- 


In  October  the  library 
received  a  shipment 
of  1 50  computers  for 
use  in  the  library  by 
patrons  and  staff.  For 
a  while  the  loading 
dock  of  Perkins  was 
quite  congested! 


The  computers  were  stored 
in  the  former  Manuscript 
Department,  pending  their 
installation. 


ous  aspects  of  women  and  psychology, 
combining  popular  women's  issues 
with  radical  feminist  theory.  Her  most 
recent  book  is  Sacred  Bond:  The  Legacy 
of  Baby  M  (New  York:  Times  Books, 
1988).  Currently  editor  for  the  feminist 
periodical  On  The  Issues,  Dr.  Chesler 
(who  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  1969)  has 
held  teaching  and  research  positions 
with  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
the  United  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research,  as  well  as  clini- 
cal and  research  positions  in  several 
hospitals  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
She  is  well  known  in  contemporary 
feminist  circles  and  is  a  close  friend 
and  associate  of  many  women  involved 
in  the  women's  movement  including 
Gloria  Steinem,  Kate  Millet,  and  Andrea 
Dworkin. 

The  Chesler  archives,  which  are 
exceptional  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  documentation,  consist 
of  extensive  research  files,  legal  docu- 
ments, oral  interviews,  and  back- 
ground subject  files  for  her  books  and 


publications.  They  also  include  diaries, 
personal  correspondence  with  family 
and  friends,  classroom  notes  and 
teaching  materials,  as  well  as  a  large 
collection  of  photographs,  photo 
albums,  and  video  and  audio  tapes. 
There  is  also  a  complete  set  of  all  edi- 
tions of  her  publications  and  her  col- 
lection of  feminist  literature,  including 
many  autographed  first  editions. 

These  archives  join  a  growing  col- 
lection of  original  archival  materials  in 
the  Special  Collections  Library  relating 
to  women's  studies  and  feminism. 
Recent  additions  to  that  collection 
include  papers  and  archives  of  Sallie 
Bingham,  Carolina  Wren  Press,  Mab 
Segrest,  The  Southeast  Women's 
Employment  Coalition,  the  Resource 
Center  for  Women  and  the  Ministry  in 
the  South,  and  the  Durham  (NC) 
YWCA. 

PAULKWILECKI  COLLECTION 
RECEIVED  AT  DUKE 

The  Special  Collection  Library  has 
recently  acquired  the  papers  and  pho- 


tographs of  documentary  photograph- 
er Paul  Kwilecki. 

Kwilecki  who  lives  in  Bainbridge, 
Georgia,  has  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  professional  life  attempting  to  cap- 
ture and  document  the  various  aspects 
of  life  in  Bainbridge  and  the  surround- 
ing largely  rural  Decatur  County,  popu- 
lation 25,000.  In  a  recent  gallery  talk, 
commenting  on  the  focus  and  philoso- 
phy of  his  work,  Kwilecki  said:  "People 
confuse  simple  with  small;  they're  not 
the  same  thing.  There  are  no  simple 
places  or  simple  lives.  The  problems 
Decatur  Countians  face  may  be  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  of  urban  life, 
but  they  are  no  less  threatening  and 
therefore  exacting.  Fulfillment  and  self- 
respect  are  as  necessary  but  elusive  in 
Decatur  County  as  elsewhere."  It  is  this 
approach  to  his  work  that  has  given 
universal  appeal  and  significance  to 
Paul  Kwilecki's  accomplishments  as  a 
documentary  photographer. 

The  highlight  of  the  collection  is  a 
group  of  over  400  prints  of  pho- 
tographs that  Kwilecki  took  over  a  peri- 
od of  years  on  topics  such  as 


Connie  McCarthy,  and  Assistant 
Curator  of  Special  Collections,  Steve 
Hensen,  admire  the  Macintosh 
computers. 


Larry  Fields,  head  of  Shipping  and  Receiving, 
and  Steve  Hensen,  begin  unpacking  the 
shipment. 


"Agriculture,"  "Cemeteries," 
"Occupations,"  "Shade  Tobacco,"  and 
"Swine  Time."  In  all,  there  are  twenty- 
five  series  categories.  Also  included 
are  extensive  diaries  and  correspon- 
dence with  family,  friends  and  fellow 
photographers  that  reveal  much  of 
Kwilecki's  artistic  philosophy  and 
approach  to  this  work. 

The  Paul  Kwilecki  papers  and  pho- 
tographs join  an  important  and  grow- 
ing documentary  photography  collec- 


tion in  the  Special  Collections  Library. 
Although  the  Library  is  well-known  for 
its  strong  collection  of  19th  and  20th 
century  photographs,  it  is  in  the 
process  of  enlarging  its  collecting 
focus  to  include  modern  documentary 
photography,  particularly  from  the 
American  South.  Working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Duke  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies,  the  Library  has 
been  attempting  to  identify  significant 
sources  and  collections  of  image-based 


documentation.  Important  additions  to 
this  collection  include  a  large  group  of 
documentary  photography  projects 
from  Duke  students  collected  since 
1983,  the  H.  Lee  Waters  collection  of 
motion  picture  film  of  Southern  com- 
munity life  from  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
and  work  by  documentary  photogra- 
phers Peter  Goin  and  William  Gale 
Gedney. 


Tarasotl 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
ADVISORY  BOARD 


Several  individuals  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Library  Advisory 
Board.  Their  profiles  follow. 

Barry  Tarasoff  grad- 
uated from  Duke  in 
1967,  and  received  his 
MBA  from  Wharton  in 
1969.  A  Certified 
Financial  Analyst,  he 
is  currently  a  partner 
with  Wertheim  & 
Schroder  in  New  York 
City.  Away  from  work, 
Mr.  Tarasoff  enjoys 
fishing,  skiing,  and 
spending  time  with 
his  two  children  and 
wife  Sylvia. 
He  is  interested 
in  the  library  because  "some  of  my  most  trea- 
sured Duke  memories  are  of  the  long,  quiet 
hours  spent  in  the  Gothic  Reading  Room.  To 
me  Perkins  was  a  retreat  from  the  pressures 
of  campus  life,  a  place  to  be  alone  and  to  pur- 
sue the  ideas  that  were  part  of  my  undergrad- 
uate education.  I  am  pleased  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  help  assure  that  Duke's  library  retains 
its  leadership  position." 


Gretchen  S.  Fish 

Gretchen  Fish  graduated  from  Duke 
University  in  1968,  with  a  degree  in  psycholo- 
gy. Since  that  time  she  has  served  as  a  volun- 
teer at  Boston's  Children's  Hospital,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Corporation  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital.  She  has  also  been 
involved  with  Duke  in  many  capacities,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Boston  area  Duke 
Executive  Committee,  as  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  Boston-Duke 
Professionals  Network,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1968's  Leadership  Gift  Committee. 
On  a  more  personal  note,  Gretchen  and  her 
husband,  Ed,  head  a  large  and  loving  family. 

She  is  interested  in  the  library  because  "I 
have  always  loved  books,  reading  and 
libraries.  Perkins  Library  and  Lilly  Library 
played  an  important  role  in  my  educational 
experience  at  Duke.  I'm  thrilled  to  be  able  to 
be  a  part  of  such  a  wonderful  library  system." 


Abram  Kanof  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1924,  and  received  his  M.D.  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Medical 
School  in  1928.  Since  that  time  he  has  served 
as  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at 
Downstate  Medical 
Center  of  the  State 
University  of  New 
York,  Clinical 
Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  as  the 
attending  pediatri- 
cian of  Kings  County 
Hospital,  University 
Hospital,  Jewish 
Chronic  Disease 
Hospital,  and  the 
Jewish  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn.  He  has  held 

many  society  memberships,  and  is  the  author 
of  numerous  medical  publications.  Dr.  Kanof 
also  served  as  a  Commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1942-1946. 

His  main  interests  lie  with  art,  especially 
Jewish  art  and  symbolism.  He  is  interested  in 
the  library  because  "1  came  from  a  family  of 
readers,  and  have  read  and  treasured  books 
since  childhood." 


Abram  Kanof 
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are  planning  to  include  on  a 
plaque  to  be  hung  in  the  lobby 
of  Perkins  Library  the  names  of  all  those  whose 
lifetime  gifts  to  the  library  before  1 972  totaled 
or  exceeded  $5,000.  Because  neither  the 
library's  nor  the  university's  records  were  as 
complete  then  as  they  are  now,  we  need  your 
assistance  in  identifying  these  people.  If  you  are 
aware  of  such  a  person,  please  complete  and 
return  the  form  below  to: 

Joline  Ezzell 
220  Perkins  Library 
Duke  University 
Durham,  NC  27708-0193 
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house,  and  I  still  remember  it  with 


enormous  pleasure  and,  without  it,  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  become  a  writer." 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE 
CITY  LIGHTS  SOCIETY 


WILLIAM  STYRON 


I  think  that  possibly  the  best  testimony  to  what  the  library 
represents  for  me  has  already  been  said  by  Bob  Byrd  when 
he  described  this  collection  of  letters  that  I  wrote  to  my 
father  back  in  the  old  days.  1  think  what  I'd  like  to  do  in 
terms  of  discussing  the  library  itself  is  to  wait  until  I 
terminate  this  preamble  and  the  reading  I  intend  to  do,  and 
then  I  think  I  could  be  somewhat  more  expansive  about  my 
view  of  this  remarkable  library,  which  did  indeed  mean  a  lot 
to  me. 

It  was  Professor  Blackburn,  whom  Bob  mentioned,  who 
steered  me  in  the  direction  of  the  library.  He  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability,  remarkable,  a  genius.  He  was  the  greatest 
teacher  that  I  ever  had,  and  I  think  the  greatest  teacher  that 
many  of  my  contemporaries  at  Duke  had.  Not  all  of  them 
contemporaries  either;  some  of  them  came  along  later.  And 
it  was  he  who  first  introduced  me  not  only  to  the  joys  of 
books  and  learning,  but  to  the  remarkable  library  that  stood 
on  the  corner  there  on  the  West  Campus  and  also  I  might 
add,  its  extension  on  the  East  Campus,  which,  when  1  lived  in 
Durham  a  year  or  so  after  I  graduated  from  Duke,  I  haunted 
because  I  lived  not  far  from  there  in  west  Durham. 

What  interests  me  about  the  letter  that  Bob  Byrd  sent 
me,  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  my  father  on  August  20, 1947—1 
had  graduated  at  mid-term— I  graduated  in  the  winter,  and 
came  to  New  York  and  worked  at  McGraw-Hill.  Well,  some  of 
you  who  may  have  read  Sophie's  Choice  will  be  aware  that  I 
called  a  spade  a  spade  and  described  my  work  at  McGraw- 
Hill  in  the  first  chapter  of  Sophie's  Choice.  1  didn't  call  it  any- 
thing but  McGraw-Hill.  I  think  when  I  first  wrote  it  down 
rather  reticently,  the  name  of  this  publishing  house  that  1 
was  trying  to  examine  fictionally,  1  remember  Bob  Loomis, 
my  editor  at  Random  House  (who  has  been  my  editor  for 
many  years,  and,  who  incidentally  as  some  of  you  know  is  a 
graduate  of  Duke,  a  year  or  so  after  I  graduated)  said  to  me, 
"You  should  really  pull  all  the  stops  out,"  because  1  think 
when  1  was  reading  this  first  chapter  of  Sophie 's  Choice  to 
him,  I  was  shy  enough  or  perhaps  reserved  or  cowardly 
enough  to  call  the  company  something  like  McGee-Dell.  He 
said,  "To  hell  with  that.  Call  it  McGraw-Hill  'cause  that's  the 
name  of  it."  And  1  did,  and  I'm  glad  I  did  because  I  exposed 
the  company  for  what  it  was.  At  any  rate,  what  struck  me 
about  this  particular  letter  was  the  way  art  really  does  begin 
to  imitate  life. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  read  first  a  passage  or  so  from 
the  letter  and  then  read  something  from  Sophie's  Choice  and 
allow  you  to  see  how  these  two  things  mingle.  It  starts  out, 

Dear  Pop, 

I  hadn't  realized  that  time  passes  so  fast,  for 
when  I  looked  at  the  date  on  your  last  letter  I  found 
that  our  last  communication  was  nearly  three  weeks 


ago.  Life  is  progressing  here  about  the  same.  New 
York  has  been  fiercely  hot  during  the  past  few  weeks 
but  has  moderated  during  the  last  couple  of  days.... 

New  York  can  get  painfully  monotonous  especial- 
ly on  Saturday  and  Sunday  when  there's  no  place  to 
go.  Most  of  the  people  I  knew  here  when  I  first  came 
up  have  flown  the  coop,  so  I  more  or  less  have  to 
shift  for  myself  when  it  comes  to  entertainment.  But 
then  some  wise  man  said  that  an  educated  man  is 
one  who  can  (1)  entertain  a  new  idea,  (2)  entertain 
his  friends,  and  (3)  entertain  himself.  The  last  is  the 
hardest  to  do  for  me,  but  with  the  aid  of  things  like 
books,  I'm  gradually  developing  to  the  point  that  I 
don't  of  necessity  need  people  around  me  all  the 
time— or  beer.  At  the  present,  I'm  reading  a  new 
novel,  Under  the  Volcano,  by  Malcolm  Lowry,  which 
got  excellent  reviews.  I  haven't  gotten  far  enough 
into  it  to  deliver  an  opinion  but  it  certainly  looks  so 
far  as  if  it's  really  something.  The  books  I've  been 
reading  at  McGraw-Hill  have  been  uniformly  bad  -  or 
mediocre.  I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  deliver- 
ing an  opinion  on  a  book  written  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin 
("Life  Begins  at  40")  which  he  sent  in  as  a  possibility. 
It  was  a  manuscript  called,  ON  YOUR  WAY  AT  20, 
directed  toward  young  boys  who,  denied  college, 
have  to  get  out  on  their  own.  My  senior  editor  here, 
Mr.  Scheaffer,  the  editor,  wanted  my  judgment  of  the 
book  and  1  wrote  what  I  thought— a  platitudinous  pep 
talk  full  of  the  same  worship  of  spurious  values  which 
made  LIFE  BEGINS  A  T  40  such  a  huge  success.  Mr. 
Larned,  the  director,  read  the  report,  liked  it,  and  I'm 
pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Pitkin's  phony  blandishments 
are  doomed  as  a  result  of  my  report,  at  least  as  far  as 
McGraw-Hill  is  concerned. 

Then  I'm  describing  here  somewhat  further  on  in  the  let- 
ter, my  living  arrangements  which  were,  I  might  stress,  soli- 
tary, typical  of  that  period. 

...I  don't  think  I'm  a  complete  sybarite,  but  I 
believe  that  even  a  Jesuit  would  find  it  gloomy  busi- 
ness living  in  the  box  I  live  in.  Imagine  a  room  the 
size  of  the  large  bathroom  upstairs  at  home,  ill  light- 
ed, decorated  with  muddy  wallpaper,  and  subjected 
to  ninety  degree  temperature  all  summer,  and  you'll 
get  an  idea  of  my  nocturnal  mode  of  living. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  make  a  connection  here  and 
describe  how  these  modes  of  living  and  ways  of  work 
cropped  up  thirty  years  later  when  I  wrote  about  that  same 
period  in  the  first  chapter  of  Sophie's  Choice.  I'll  start  with 


the  latter  which  is  the  living  arrangements.  Which  really 
does  make  this  passage  echo  totally  the  place  that  I  was  liv- 
ing in  at  that  time. 

Home  (or  me  at  this  time  was  a  cramped  cubicle, 
eight  by  fifteen  feet,  in  a  building  on  West  Eleventh 
Street  in  the  village  called  the  University  Residence 
Club.  1  had  been  lured  to  this  place,  on  my  arrival  to 
New  York,  not  alone  by  its  name— which  conjured  up 
an  image  of  Ivy  League  camaraderie,  baize-covered 
lounge  tables  littered  with  copies  of  The  New 
Republic  and  Partisan  Review,  and  elderly  retainers  in 
frock  coats  fretting  over  messages  and  catering  to 
one's  needs— but  by  its  modest  rates:  ten  dollars  a 
week.  The  Ivy  League  business,  of  course,  was  an 
imbecilic  illusion.  The  University  Residence  Club  was 
only  one  small  cut  above  a  flophouse,  differing  from 
Bowery  accommodations  to  the  extent  of  nominal 
privacy  in  the  form  of  a  locked  door.  Nearly  all  else, 
including  the  tariff,  fell  short  of  resemblance  to  a 
flophouse  only  by  the  most  delicate  of  degrees. 
Paradoxically,  the  location  was  admirable,  almost 
chic.  From  the  single  grime-encrusted  window  in  my 
rear  fourth-floor  cubicle,  1  could  stare  down  into  the 
ravishing  garden  of  a  house  on  West  Twelfth  Street, 
and  occasionally  I  glimpsed  what  I  took  to  be  the 
owners  of  the  garden— a  youngish  tweedy  man  whom 
I  fantasized  as  a  rising  star  at  The  New  Yorker  or 
Harper's,  and  his  lively  and  astonishingly  well-propor- 
tioned blond  wife  who  bounced  around  the  gardens 
in  slacks  or  in  a  bathing  suit,  disporting  herself  from 
time  to  time  with  a  ridiculous,  overgroomed  Afghan 
hound,  or  lying  asprawl  on  an  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
hammock. 

For  then  sex,  or  rather  its  absence,  and  this  inso- 
lent and  gorgeous  little  garden— together  with  the 
people  who  inhabited  it— all  seemed  to  merge  sym- 
bolically to  make  ever  more  unbearable  the  degener- 
ate character  of  the  University  Residence  Club  and  to 
aggravate  my  poverty  and  my  lonely  and  outcast 
state.  The  all-male  clientele,  mostly  middle-aged  or 
older,  Village  drifters  and  losers  whose  next  step 
downwards  was  skid  row,  emitted  a  sour  smell  of 
wine  and  despair  as  we  edged  past  each  other  in  the 
cramped,  peeling  hallways.  No  doting  old  concierge 
but  a  series  of  reptilian  desk  clerks,  each  with  the 
verdigris  hue  of  creatures  deprived  of  daylight, 
mounted  guard  over  the  lobby  where  one  small  light 
bulb  pulsed  dimly  overhead;  they  also  operated  the 
single  creaking  elevator,  and  they  coughed  a  lot  and 
scratched  in  hemorrhoidal  misery  during  the  inter- 


minable ascent  to  the  fourth  floor  and  the  cubbyhole 
where,  night  after  night  that  spring,  I  immured  myself 
like  a  half-mad  anchorite.  Necessity  had  forced  me  to 
this,  not  only  because  I  had  no  extra  money  for  enter- 
tainment but  because,  as  a  newcomer  to  the  metrop- 
olis, less  shy  than  simply  proudly  withdrawn,  I  lacked 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  initiative  to  make 
friends.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  which  had  for 
years  been  sometimes  witlessly  gregarious,  I  discov- 
ered the  pain  of  unwanted  solitude.  Like  a  felon  sud- 
denly thrown  into  solitary  confinement,  I  found 
myself  feeding  off  the  unburned  fat  of  inward 
resources  I  barely  knew  I  possessed.  In  the 
University  Residence  Club  at  twilight  in  May,  watch- 
ing the  biggest  cockroach  I  had  ever  seen  browse 
across  my  copy  of  The  Complete  Poetry  and  Prose  of 
John  Donne,  1  suddenly  encountered  the  face  of  lone- 
liness, and  decided  that  it  was  a  merciless  and  ugly 
face  indeed. 

So,  during  those  months  my  evening  schedule 
rarely  varied.  Leaving  the  McGraw-Hill  Building  at 
five,  I  would  take  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway  train  (a 
nickei)  to  Village  Square,  where,  after  debarking,  I 
made  straight  for  a  corner  delicatessen  and  bought 
the  three  cans  of  Rheingold  my  severe  and  budgetary 
conscience  permitted  me.  Thence  to  my  roomlet, 
where  1  would  stretch  out  on  the  corrugated  mat- 
tress with  its  Clorox-fragrant  sheets  laundered  to 
transparency  and  read  until  the  last  of  my  beers  grew 
warm— a  matter  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so. 
Mercifully,  I  was  at  that  age  when  reading  was  still  a 
passion  and  thus,  save  for  a  happy  marriage,  the  best 
state  possible  in  which  to  keep  absolute  loneliness  at 


While  Beth  Weaver,  Stuart  Buice,  and  Jan 
Hall  chat  with  one  ol  the  guests  at  the  City 
Lights  Society  meeting,  William  Styron 
autographs  Darkness  Visible  lor  her. 


bay.  I  could  not  have  made  it  through  those  evenings 
otherwise.  But  I  was  an  abandoned  reader  and, 
besides,  outlandishly  eclectic,  with  an  affinity  for  the 
written  word— almost  any  written  word— that  was  so 
excitable  that  it  verged  on  the  erotic.  1  mean  this  lit- 
erally, and  if  not  for  the  fact  that  i  have  compared 
notes  with  a  few  others  who  have  confessed  to  shar- 
ing with  me  in  their 
youth  this  peculiar 

^sensibility,  I  know  I 
would  now  be  risking 
scorn  or  incredulity  by 
stating  that  I  can  recall 
the  time  when  the 
prospect  of  half  an 
hour's  dalliance  with 
the  Classified 
Telephone  Directory 
caused  me  a  slight  but 
nonetheless  noticeable 
tumescence. 

The  other  segment  of  this  period  in  my  life  that  I'd  like  to 
cover  in  terms  of  Sophie 's  Choice  is  a  little  bit  about  the  part 
having  to  do  with  McGraw-Hill.  And  1  do  not  think  that  the 
letter  to  my  father  really,  in  any  sense,  exaggerated  my  mis- 
ery, more  than  it  actually  did.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for  me, 
largely  because  I  was  faced  with  these  extraordinary  manu- 
scripts, none  of  which  I  was  able  to  stomach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  where  I  commence  reading  here  is  at  the  end  of  a  manu- 
script report  which  I  wrote  on  a  book  called  The  Plumber's 
Wench  by  Audrey  W.  Smilie  in  which  I  ended  by  saying,  "Why 
do  I  have  to  keep  reading  such  shit?"  I  then  went  on  to  say, 

1  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  remarks 
like  the  last  nor  allude  in  such  a  roguish  fashion  to 
the  house  of  McGraw-Hill,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  senior  editor  above  me  who  read  all  my 
reports  was  a  man  sharing  my  disillusionment  with 
our  employer  and  all  that  the  vast  and  soulless 
empire  stood  for.  A  sleepy-eyed,  intelligent,  defeated 
but  basically  good-humored  Irishman  named  Farrell, 
he  had  worked  for  years  on  such  McGraw-Hill  publi- 
cations as  Foam  Rubber  Monthly,  World  of  Prosthetics, 
Pesticide  News  and  American  Strip  Miner  until,  at  fifty- 
five  or  so,  he  had  been  pastured  out  to  the  gentler, 
less  hectically  industrial  surroundings  of  the  trade- 
book  branch,  where  he  marked  time  in  his  office 
sucking  on  a  pipe,  reading  Yeats  and  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  skimming  my  reports  with  a  tolerant  glance 
and,  I  think,  avidly  contemplating  early  retirement  to 


Ozone  Park.  Far  from  offending  him,  my  jibes  at 
McGraw-Hill  usually  amused  him,  as  did  the  general 
tone  of  my  reports.  Farrell  had  long  before  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  ambitionless,  dronelike  quietude  into 
which,  as  if  in  some  mammoth  beehive,  the  company 
eventually  numbed  its  employees,  even  the  ambi- 
tious ones;  and  since  he  knew  that  the  chances  were 
less  than  one  in  ten  thousand  that  I  would  find  a  pub- 
lishable  manuscript,  1  think  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  my  having  a  little  fun.  One  of  my  longer  (if 
not  the  longest)  reports  I  especially  treasure  still, 
largely  because  it  may  have  been  the  only  one  1 
wrote  containing  anything  resembling  compassion. 

The  report  is  about  a  book  called  Harald  Haarfager,  A 
Saga,  by  Gundar  Firkin  (Poetry). 

Gundar  Firkin  is  not  a  pseudonym  but  a  real 
name.  The  names  of  so  many  bad  writers  sound  odd 
or  made-up,  until  you  discover  that  they  are  real. 
Could  this  have  any  significance?  The  MS  of  Harald 
Haarfager,  A  Saga,  came  neither  unsolicited  through 
the  mail  nor  from  an  agent  but  was  delivered  into  my 
hands  by  the  author  himself.  Firkin  arrived  in  the 
anteroom  about  a  week  ago,  carrying  a  manuscript 
box  and  two  suitcases.  Miss  Meyers  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  an  editor.  Guy  of  about  60, 1  should 
say,  somewhat  stooped  but  strong,  middle-sized; 
weathered  lined,  outdoor  face  with  bushy  gray 
brows,  gentle  mouth  and  a  couple  of  the  saddest  old 
wistful  eyes  I've  ever  seen.  Wore  a  farmer's  black 
leather  cap,  the  kind  with  snapped-up  flaps  that 
come  down  over  the  ears,  and  a  thick  windbreaker 
with  a  woolen  collar.  He  had  tremendous  hands  with 
great  raw  red  knuckles.  His  nose  leaked  a  little.  Said 
he  wanted  to  leave  a  MS.  Looked  pretty  tired  and 
when  I  asked  him  where  he  had  come  from  he  said  he 
had  just  that  hour  arrived  in  N.Y.  after  riding  on  the 
bus  three  days  and  four  nights  from  a  place  called 
Turtle  Lake,  North  Dakota.  Just  to  deliver  the  MS?  I 
asked,  to  which  he  replied  Yes. 

He  then  volunteered  the  information  that 
McGraw-Hill  was  the  first  publisher  he  had  visited. 
This  quite  amazed  me,  inasmuch  as  this  firm  is  sel- 
dom the  publisher  of  first  preference,  even  among 
writers  as  relatively  unknowledgeable  as  Gundar 
Firkin.  When  I  inquired  as  to  how  he  had  come  to  this 
extraordinary  choice  he  replied  that  it  had  really 
been  a  matter  of  luck.  He  had  not  intended  for 
McGraw-Hill  to  be  first  on  his  list.  He  told  me  that 
when  the  bus  laid  over  for  several  hours  in 


Minneapolis  he  went  around  to  the  telephone  compa- 
ny where  he  had  learned  they  had  copies  of  the 
Manhattan  Yellow  Pages.  Not  wanting  to  do  anything 
so  crude  as  to  tear  off  a  page,  he  spent  an  hour  or  so 
copying  out  with  a  pencil,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  scores  of  book  publishers  in  New  York  City. 
It  had  been  his  plan  to  start  alphabetically— begin- 
ning, I  believe,  with  Appleton— and  to  go  right  down 
the  list  to  Ziff-Davis.  But  when,  just  that  morning  after 
his  trip,  he  emerged  from  the  Port  Authority  bus  sta- 
tion only  one  block  eastward,  he  looked  up  and  there 
in  the  sky  he  saw  Old  Man  McGraw's  emerald  mono- 
lith with  its  intimidating  sign:  McGRAW-HlLL.  So  he 
came  right  up  here. 

The  old  fellow  seemed  so  exhausted  and  bewil- 
dered—he later  said  he  had  never  before  been  east 
of  Minneapolis— that  I  decided  that  the  least  I  could 
do  was  to  take  him  downstairs  for  coffee  in  the  cafe- 
teria. While  we  sat  there  he  told  me  about  himself.  He 
was  a  son  of  Norwegian  immigrants— the  original 
name  had  been  "Firking"  but  somehow  the  "g"  got 
lopped  off— and  all  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  wheat 
farmer  near  this  town  of  Turtle  Lake.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  about  40,  a  mining  company  dis- 
covered huge  coal  deposits  beneath  his  land  and, 
although  they  didn't  dig,  they  negotiated  a  long-term 
lease  on  the  property  which  would  take  care  of  any 
money  problems  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  too  set  in  his  ways  to  cease  farming, 
but  now  he  would  have  the  leisure  to  start  a  project 
which  he  had  always  cherished.  That  is,  he  would 
begin  writing  an  epic  poem  based  on  one  of  his 
Norwegian  ancestors,  Harald  Haarfager,  who  was  a 
13th-century  earl,  or  prince,  or  something.  Needless 
to  say,  my  heart  simultaneously  sank  and  broke  at 
this  awful  news.  But  1  sat  there  with  a  straight  face  as 
he  kept  patting  the  manuscript  box,  saying,  "Yes  sir. 
Twenty  years  work.  It's  right  there.  It's  right  there." 

And  then  1  had  a  change  of  mood.  In  spite  of  his 
hick  appearance,  he  was  intelligent  and  very  articu- 
late. Seemed  to  have  read  a  great  deal— mainly  Norse 
mythology— although  his  favorite  novelists  were  peo- 
ple like  Sigrid  Undset,  Knut  Hamsun  and  those  four- 
square Midwesterners,  Hamlin  Garland  and  Willa 
Cather.  Nonetheless,  suppose  I  were  to  discover 
some  sort  of  rough-hewn  genius?  After  all,  even  a 
great  poet  like  Whitman  came  on  like  a  clumsy  odd- 
ball, peddling  his  oafish  script  everywhere.  Anyway, 
after  a  long  talk  (I'd  begun  to  call  him  Gundar)  I  said 
I'd  be  glad  to  read  his  work,  even  though  I  had  to  cau- 
tion him  that  McGraw-Hill  was  not  particularly 


"strong"  in  the  field  of  poetry,  and  we  took  the  eleva- 
tor back  upstairs.  Then  a  terrible  thing  happened,  as 
I  was  saying  goodby,  telling  him  that  I  understood 
how  pressed  he  might  feel  for  a  response  after  twen- 
ty years  work,  and  the  long  trip,  and  that  I  would  try 
to  read  his  manuscript  carefully  and  have  an  answer 
within  a  few  days,  I  noticed  that  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  with  only  one  of  the  two  suitcases.  When  I  men- 
tioned this,  he  smiled  and  turned  those  grave,  wist- 
ful, haunted,  hinterland  eyes  on  me  and  said:  "Oh,  I 
thought  you  could  tell— the  other  suitcase  has  the 
rest  of  my  saga." 

I'm  serious,  it  must  be  the  longest  literary  work 
ever  set  down  by  human  hand.  I  took  it  over  to  the 
mail  room  and  had  the  boy  there  weigh  it— 35 
pounds,  seven  Hammermill  Bond  boxes  of  five 
pounds  each,  a  total  of  3,850  typewritten  pages.  The 
saga  itself  is  in  a  species  of  English,  one  would  think 
it  was  written  by  Dryden  in  mock  imitation  of 
Spenser  if  one  did  not  know  the  awful  truth:  those 
nights  and  days  and  twenty  years  on  the  frigid 
Dakota  steppe,  dreaming  of  ancient  Norway,  scratch- 
ing away  while  the  wild  wind  out  of  Saskatchewan 
howls  through  the  bending  wheat: 

"Oh  thou  great  leader,  HARALD,  how  great  is  thy  grief! 
Where  be  the  nosegays  that  she  dight  for  thee?" 

The  aging  bachelor  edging  up  on  Stanza  4,000  as 
the  electric  fan  stirs  the  stifling  prairie  heat: 

"Sing  now,  ye  trolls  and  Nibelungs,  sing  no  more 
The  tunes  that  HARALD  made  in  her  praise, 
But  into  mourning  turn  your  former  lays: 
0  blackest  curse! 

Now  is  the  time  to  die,  Nay  time  was  long  ago: 
0  mournful  verse!" 

My  lips  tremble,  my  sight  blurs,  I  can  go  on  no 
longer.  Gundar  Firkin  is  at  the  Hotel  Algonquin 
(where  he  took  a  room  at  my  heartless  suggestion) 
awaiting  a  telephone  call  I  am  too  cowardly  to  make. 
Decision  is  to  decline  with  regret,  even  with  a  kind  of 
grief. 


Do  you  still  write  using  paper  and  pen? 

Yes  I  do.  I  am  lodged  firmly  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  am  as  far  removed  from  the  computer  as  is  John 
Wycliff's  Bible.  1  am  still  a  primitive  writer.  Yes.  yellow 
sheets  and  Venus  Velvet  #2  pencils,  but  that's  it.  I  can  type, 
but  I  prefer  not  to.  That's  as  far  as  I  go  into  technology. 

You  mentioned  your  relationship  with  William  Blackburn; 
in  your  career,  were  you  a  mentor  to  other  writers'? 

Have  1  been  a  mentor  to  other  writers0 1  suppose 
every  writer  who  gets  published  and  who  has  gained  some 
sort  of  reputation  becomes  a  mentor  to  other  writers.  I  think 
by  the  very  nature  of  your  work  you  become  a  mentor  in 
terms  of  just  being  a  writer,  being  published.  Having  created 
work  which  you  find,  often  to  your  great  surprise,  other  writ- 
ers emulate  or  imitate,  that  becomes  a  sort  of  mentorhood. 
One  of  the  most  flattering  things  you  can  receive  as  a  writer 
is  to  know  that  your  work  has  influenced  someone. 
Literature  is  continuity.  It's  a  flow,  a  river,  an  Amazon  with 
tributaries  and  every  writer,  no  matter  how  lowly  or  how 
exalted,  contributes  to  the  river.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  one 
of  the  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  and  that  there  are  smaller 
tributaries  coming  in,  or  flowing  into  the  mainstream 
because  of  your  work,  then  it  just  adds  to  the  great  flow,  and 
certainly  I  feel  that  my  own  work  has  somehow  influenced 
others  just  as  1  was  influenced  by  Faulkner  and  Joyce.  And 
indeed,  as  Faulkner  himself  was  influenced  by  such  people 
as  Joyce  and  Proust  and  so  on.  It's  part  of  the  river. 

1  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  library's  four  millionth 
volume  celebration  and  heard  Reynolds  Price  tell  of  his 
memories  of  the  library.  I  was  wondering  if  you  have  particu- 
lar memories  of  the  library. 

I  remember  1  was  always  trying  to  get  into  the 
locked  shelves— unsuccessfully,  almost  always— with  certain 
books  like  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  in  those  days.  The  works 
of  Henry  Miller  were  imprisoned  like  mad  stranglers  behind 
those  grated  sort  of  prison-like  bars.  That's  one  thing  that 
stuck  in  my  mind.  1  often  wondered  whether  felons  could  get 
out  of  there.  Maybe  Mr.  Campbell  knows. 

Ever  since  MTV  has  come  along,  we  can  put  any- 
thing out. 

That's  what  I  thought.  I  recall  the  downstairs  read- 
ing room  as  you  enter  at  the  corner  of  the  campus  there.  I 
hate  to  sound  preoccupied,  but  1  remember  that  I  would  go 
and  get  a  copy  of  Ulysses  and  find  that  the  Molly  Bloom's 
soliloquy  was  smeared  hopelessly  with  people's  fingerprints 
because  that,  of  course,  was  the  part  of  the  book  that  was 
arousing,  so-called.  But  now  as  you  say— after  MTV— almost 
nothing. 

I'm  trying  to  make  a  comment  on  only  one  aspect  of  my 
interests  at  that  time.  I  think  I  was  a  voracious,  almost  insa- 
tiable reader.  Professor  William  Blackburn,  my  mentor,  was 


instrumental  in  pushing  me  in  that  direction,  and  I  was  like 
Thomas  Wolfe,  who  proclaimed  himself  to  be  such  an  incred- 
ible word  eater.  I  was  the  same.  1  would  check  out  books  four 
or  five  at  a  time.  Some  of  them  were  beyond  me.  I  remember 
checking  out  Erasmus  or  Rabelais  and  finding  that  they  were 
a  little  beyond  me.  This  was  when  I  was  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  But  then  I  would  strike  solid  gold.  1  remember,  of 
all  people,  the  joy  1  discovered  in  reading  Virginia  Woolf.  1 
remember  reading  To  The  Lighthouse,  and  being  astounded 
at  this  flow  of  language.  Surely  the  library  was  a  kind  of  foun- 
tain from  which  I  drank  all  during  my  Duke  years,  especially 
as  a  sophomore  and  junior  during  World  War  II.  And  after  I 
got  back  from  the  Marines,  having  gained  a  little  bit  of  expe- 
rience and  some  wisdom,  1  began  to  attack  the  library  again 
with  the  same  kind  of  fierce  hunger.  It  was  a  wonderful 
library.  I  remember  the  quality  of  repose,  I  think  you  could 
call  it,  in  the  reading  room. 

And  I  also  might  add  1  began  to  explore  other  areas.  I'm  a 
bug  for  statistics  and  facts.  I  remember  I  ran  rampant 
through  the  reference  rooms.  I  would  seek  out  the  most 
arcane  volumes  on  cotton  and  peanut  production  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  don't  know  why,  but  there  it  was.  It  was  a 
great  treasure  house,  and  I  still  remember  it  with  enormous 
pleasure  and,  without  it,  I  don't  think  1  would  have  become  a 
writer. 

You  say  you  were  a  voracious  reader  then.  Are  you  still? 
Whom  did  you  read0 

1  would  hesitate  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I've 
read.  I  try  to  keep  up  with  books  at  a  somewhat  synchronous 
rate  with  my  ability  to  digest  the  rest  of  experience  with 
which  I've  dealt  in  this  horrible  world.  I'm  always  struck 
dumb  when  I  have  to  catalog  the  books  I've  read  lately.  I 
read  a  great  deal,  and  1  suddenly  draw  a  blank.  I  also  read  a 
number  of  periodicals.  What  amazes  me  is  I  find  that  the 
periodicals  that  one  reads  nowadays  are  the  same  maga- 
zines that  have  been  published  for  the  last  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
years  or  more— New  Republic,  Nation,  New  Yorker,  The 
Economist— all  the  periodicals  that  we're  actually  inundated 
with.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  me  or  the  periodicals,  but  I 
find  less  that  grabs  me  than  at  one  time,  although  occasion- 
ally a  magazine  like  Vanity  Fair  or  the  New  Yorker  will  come 
up  with  something  lively  and  good.  I  read  everything,  and  I'm 
gazing  at  you  with  two  new  eyes,  two  plastic  lenses  made  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  a  result  of  cataract  surgery.  And  it  has 
improved  my  attitude  towards  reading  enormously,  I'll  tell 
you. 

Was  there  one  particular  thing  that  influenced  the  writing 
of  Sophie 's  Choice! 

The  impetus  for  writing  Sophie's  Choice  began  at 
Duke.  Right  after  World  War  II  when  I'd  come  back  from  the 
Marines,  I  ran  across  a  book  called  Five  Chimneys,  which  is 


now  lost  among  the  vast  debris  of  the  holocaust  literature.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  writing  about  the  holocaust, 
1946  or  7  (I'm  guessing).  It  was  by  a  woman  doctor  from 
Hungary  who  described  her  experience  going  to  Auschwitz 
and  not  having  to  make  a  choice  like  Sophie  did  in  Sophie's 
Choke,  but  making  a  miscalculation  of  some  horrendous 
nature  when  she  arrived.  So  when  the  doctors  made  their 
selection,  she  miscalculated,  and  they  took  her  two  children. 
Not  the  choice  that  Sophie  made.  It  was  a  terrifying  thing  to 
read  about. 

She  wrote  very  graphically  about  the  rest  of  the  camp, 
especially  a  scene  in  which  she  described  the  children.  Just 
before  the  Russians  took  the  camp,  the  Nazis  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  evidence  of  what  they  were  up  to.  There  were  quite 
a  few  children  still  alive,  including  presumably  one  of  her 
own  children.  She  described  how  she  heard,  second-hand, 
later  on,  the  fate  of  these  children.  They  had  been  driven  by 
the  Nazis  into  the  river  on  a  very  cold  March  day  and  then 
out  of  the  river  and  made  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  in  the  wet  clothes  until  they  died  so  that  the 
Nazis  could  say  that  they  had  died  of  pneumonia  rather  than 
having  been  murdered.  This  was  graven  on  my  conscious- 
ness, and  throughout  the  following  years  I  wrote  a  lot  of 
things  before  I  began  Sophie's  Choice,  which  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1970s. 

By  this  time  I  had  read  a  lot  of  other  books  about  the 
holocaust  especially  including  Hannah  Arendt's  book, 
Eichmann's  Jerusalem.  In  the  text  of  that  remarkable  book, 
she  describes  how  a  gypsy  woman  had  been  forced  to  make 
a  choice  at  Auschwitz  between  her  two  children— which  one 
would  stay  alive  and  which  one  would  die— therefore  as 
Hannah  Arendt  said,  becoming  the  murderer  of  her  own 
child.  And  that  once  again  was  plugged  into  my  conscious- 
ness and  became  an  important  piece  of  material  that  1  stored 
away.  Then  in  the  mid  70s,  I  woke  up  with  a  memory  of  a  girl 
named  Sophie,  whom  I  had  encountered  in  a  Brooklyn  room- 
ing house  when  1  came  back  to  Brooklyn  a  year  or  so  after 
the  McGraw-Hill  experience.  1  had  recalled  the  tattoo  on  her 
arm  and  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  the  tragic  nature  of 
her  entire  persona.  And  it  was  quite  an  uncanny  experience 
because  I  realized  that  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  sort  of  plunge 
into  my  own  past  life,  describe  mostly  fictionally,  but  a  lot 
autobiographically,  a  young  man  going  to  work  in  New  York 
for  McGraw-Hill,  having  to  move  to  Brooklyn  because  he's 
fired,  meeting  there  this  beautiful  Polish  girl,  non-Jewish, 
Catholic,  who  tells  the  story  by  stages  throughout  the 
course  of  a  long  novel,  who  finally  reveals  at  the  end  of  the 
novel  this  terrible  secret,  this  choice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  her  two  children.  This,  of  course,  was  a  product  of 
these  two  pieces  of  information  1  stored  away.  The  first  one 
from  the  book  I  read  right  after  the  war  and  the  second  one, 


Hannah  Arendt's  remark  about  the  gypsy  woman  and  the 
choice  she  had  to  make  between  her  children.  So  that  more 
or  less  was  the  evolution  of  Sophie's  Choice.  From  then  on  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  sitting  down  and  writing  it,  which  1  did  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  and  a  half  years. 

How  did  you  get  to  McGraw-Hill? 

1  got  to  McGraw-Hill  by  pure  luck,  either  good  or 
bad  depending  on  your  view- 
point. I  was  hunting  for  a  job 
as  soon  as  I  graduated  from 
Duke,  and  I  met  a  man  named 
John  Selby,  who  had  visited 
the  class  at  Duke.  He  had  been 
a  publisher.  A  friend  of  his, 
named  William  Poole,  who  was 
then  editor  at  McGraw-Hill, 
wanted  a  manuscript  reader. 
At  the  risk  of  sounding  or 
reflecting  a  certain  sexism,  1 
have  to  point  out  that  in  those 
days,  girls  read  manuscripts  because  they  would  take  the 
measly  $35.00  a  week  that  was  paid,  where  men,  or  young 
boys,  were  not  able  to  do  that  because  of  a  certain  male  dig- 
nity. This  is  the  truth!  I'm  not  trying  to  reflect  anything  but 
the  reality.  So  1  took  this  young  woman's  job  at  $35.00  a  week 
because  I  wanted  it  so  badly.  It  worked  out  that  1  got  fired,  as 
I  think  my  general  disposition  would  lead  me  to  do,  because  1 
was  so  disaffected  or  unhappy  that  being  fired  would  be  the 
only  outcome  of  my  employment  there. 

The  second  part,  how  did  Bob  Loomis  end  up  my  editor? 
Well,  maybe  Bob  can  tell  this  better  than  1— he's  right  here. 
He  got  employed  by  Hiram  Hayden,  who  was  a  mutual  friend 
of  ours,  who  was  the  editor-in-chief  at  Random  House  in  the 
heyday  of  Bennett  Cerf,  and  Hiram  hired  Bob  Loomis 
because  he  was  a  crackerjack  editor  and  is  still  one  of  the 
best  in  the  business.  1  salute  him,  too,  and  I  think  it's  time  to 
say  good  evening.  = 
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A  crisp  autumn  New  York  evening  and 
the  stately  atmosphere  of  the 
University  Club's  College  Hall  created 
the  perfect  setting  for  the  City  Lights 
Society's  inaugural  event  on  October 
27.  Nearly  seventy  guests,  including 
Duke  alumni,  parents,  friends,  and 
University  officials,  were  present  to 
charter  the  library's  newest  donor 
society. 

Following  a  cocktail  reception, 
Jerry  Campbell  opened  the  program. 
To  set  the  stage  for  the  evening, 
Campbell  gave  a  lively  reading  of  one 
of  the  many  literary  treasures  in  the 
Duke  Collection:  a  letter  from 
Tennessee  Williams  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  author,  Carson  McCullers.  In 
1948,  Williams  had  reached  out  from 
Europe  to  his  ailing  friend  in  New  York 
to  raise  her  spirits.  Among  his  words  of 
comfort,  Williams  wrote, 


City  Lights  Society  logo 


Dearest  Carson, 

First  let  me  say  you  must  not  talk 
this  foolishness  about  being  wicked  and 
punished  for  it.  If  I  had  never  known  or 
seen  you  your  work  alone  would  assure 
me  that  you  are  a  Saintly  person. . . . 
There  is  no  evil  in  you  at  all,  anywhere, 
so  this  idea  is  positive  lunacy  and  is  per- 
haps hindering  your  recovery  so  don 't 
allow  it  to  remain  in  your  mind. . . . 

Bob  Byrd,  director  of  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  offered  a  touching 
introduction  of  the  evening's  distin- 
guished guest  speaker,  William  Styron, 
and  shared  with  the  audience  anec- 
dotes drawn  from  memorabilia  in  the 
library's  William  Styron  Collection.  The 
audience  viewed  with  great  interest 


childhood  photographs  of  the  author, 
letters  Styron  had  written  to  his  father 
during  his  college  days  at  Duke,  and 
the  first  page  of  the  Sophie's  Choice 
manuscript.  Commenting  that  Styron's 
work  displays  "remarkable  courage  in 
dealing  with  the  struggles  and  choices 
which  sensitive  and  thoughtful  individ- 
uals face  in  this  century,"  Byrd  thanked 
Styron  for  allowing  the  library  "...to 
hold  in  trust  the  record  of  his  contribu- 


Toby  Korman  and  Myrna  Jackson  at  the 
City  Lights  Society  meeting 


John  and  Valerie  Staufler  talk  with 
William  Styron. 
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tions  to  American  arts  and  letters." 

William  Styron  was  in  particularly 
fine  form  as  he  charmed  the  audience 
with  fascinating  stories  of  his  days  at 
Duke.  He  spoke  of  the  incalculable  role 
played  by  the  library  in  his  college 
career;  "...the  library  was  a  kind  of 
fountain  from  which  1  drank  all  during 
my  Duke  years...."  Moving  the  audi- 
ence from  laughter  to  near  tears,  he 
went  on  to  deliver  humorous  and  fond 
recollections  of  his  early  years  as  a 
struggling  writer  from  the  South  trying 
to  find  his  place  in  the  big  publishing 
world  of  New  York  City.  Describing  in 


Bob  Byrd  displays  a  photo  of  William 
Styron  and  William  Blackburn. 


colorful  detail  the  squalor  of  his  living 
quarters,  Styron  painted  a  vivid  and 
familiar  picture  of  an  enthusiastic 
youth  coming  to  grips  with  the  not-so- 
perfect,  real  world. 

Alumnus,  award-winning  writer, 
New  York  area  transplant— there  could 
have  been  no  more  fitting  choice  to 
inaugurate  the  City  Lights  Society  in 
New  York  City  than  William  Styron. 
Materials  in  his  collection  well  repre- 
sent those  library  holdings  the  new 
Society  seeks  to  expand  and  promote. 
Carrying  the  theme,  "The  Library — 
everything  you  thought  and  much 
more!"  the  City  Lights  Society  is  an 
annual  membership  organization  that 
supports  the  full  range  of  library  pro- 
grams with  special  emphasis  on  those 
collections  of  popular  appeal.  By  offer- 
ing in  major  U.S.  cities  presentations 
utilizing  materials  from  these  unique 
collections,  the  Society  hopes  to  raise 
the  visibility  of  the  library  nationwide 


and  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  bring  Duke 
and  the  library  to  a  broader  con- 
stituency. 

The  concept  of  the  City  Lights 
Society  owes  much  to  the  creative  col- 
laboration of  Jerry  Campbell  and  his 
staff  with  the  entire  Library  Advisory 
Board.  Two  programs  per  year  are 
planned.  Sites  and  subjects  are  cur- 


Merilee  Bostock,  Victoria  Bostock  Waters, 
Roy  Bostock,  and  Stuart  Buice  at  the 
reception  following  William  Styron's 
remarks. 


University  Librarian  Jerry  Campbell, 
LaVeta  Campbell,  and  William  Buice  at  the 
reception  following  William  Styron's 
remarks. 


rently  being  considered,  with  Los 
Angeles  slated  for  June  '93.  This  inau- 
gural event  was  sponsored  by  several 
of  the  Library  Advisory  Board  mem- 
bers from  the  New  York  area:  Stuart 
Buice,  Merilee  Bostock,  George  Lucaci, 
Renie  McCutchen,  and  Manny 
Pearlman  and  their  spouses. 

Please  look  for  more  on  the  City 
Lights  Society  in  upcoming  issues  of 
Duke  University  Libraries,  or  contact 
City  Lights  Society,  Box  90197, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27708-0197, 
(919)  660-5809  for  further  information. 


Myrna  Jackson,  J.K.  Lilly,  and  Meg  Lilly  at 
the  City  Lights  Society  meeting. 


Jan  Hall  and  Martha  Morris  share  a  story 
at  the  City  Lights  Society  meeting. 


University  Librarian  Jerry  Campbell 
welcomes  guests  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  City  Lights  Society  while  William  Styron 
and  Bob  Byrd  look  on. 
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HONOR  ROLL  OF 
LIBRARY  DONORS, 
1991/92 


An  annual  gift  of  $25  or  more 
to  Duke  University  Library  in 
1991/92  qualified  the  donor 
for  membership  in  The 
Friends  of  the  Library. 
Bibliophiles  have  contributed 
$10,000  or  more;  benefactors 
have  made  a  gift  of  $5,000  to 
$9,999;  sponsors  have  given 
between  $1,000  and  $4,999; 
patrons  have  contributed 
between  $500  and  $999;  and 
sustainers  have  made  gifts  of 
$100  to  $499. 
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Number  of  Serial  Subscriptions 


17,000 


The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  for 
the  library  was  the  celebration  of  the 
addition  of  the  four  millionth  volume 
on  April  10, 1992.  A  committee  of 
library  staff,  faculty,  and  students 
worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the 
celebration  of  this  momentous 
milestone  was  both  ceremonial  and 
fun.  Committee  members  devised  ways 
in  which  to  involve  the  majority  of  the 
campus  community  in  the  festivities. 
The  week  was  kicked  off  with  a  brunch 
for  library  staff  members.  Student 
interest  was  heightened  throughout 
the  month  preceding  the  event  with 
contests  and,  on  the  day  itself,  with  a 
library  booth  on  the  quad.  During 
Springfest,  which  just  happened  to  fall 
on  the  day  chosen  for  the  celebration, 
library  employees  staffed  a  booth  at 
which  frisbees,  candy,  and  information 
about  the  library  were  given  away.  The 
formal  presentation  of  the  four 
millionth  volume,  John  Donne's  Poems. 
With  Elegies  on  the  Authors  Death 
(1633)  took  place  in  Duke  Chapel,  with 
remarks  by  several  individuals, 
including  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  and  Duke's  own  Reynolds 
Price.  An  elegant  reception  in  the 
Gothic  Reading  Room  followed  the 
ceremony. 

The  volume  chosen  as  the  four  mil- 
lionth was  actually  one  of  five  given  to 
the  library  by  the  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona 
Bowman  Carpenter  Foundation  to  mark 
both  the  significant  accomplishment 
by  the  library  and  the  inauguration  of 


the  Carpenter  Collection  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  funded  from  a 
$1,000,000  endowment.  The  other  four 
volumes  are: 

Spenser,  Edmund 

The  Shepheardes  Calender,  1581. 

Gray,  Thomas 

An  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,  1747. 

Rossetti,  Christina  G. 
Verses.  1847. 

Eliot,  T.S. 

Prufrock  and  Other  Observations.  1917. 

Highlights  of  the  year  in  various 
departments  and  areas  within  the 
library  are  noted  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 


PUBLIC  SERVICES 

Both  the  number  of  patrons  assisted  in 
public  service  areas  and  the  number  of 
services  provided  by  library  staff 
increased  this  year.  The  following 
statistics  from  a  variety  of  public 
service  areas  illustrate  this  growth. 
The  number  of  microfilm  reels  and 
pieces  of  microfiche  used  increased 
from  32,462  in  1990/91  to  53,899  in 
1991/92.  Reference  questions  answered 
in  the  Newspapers  and  Microforms 
Department  increased  from  9,074  in 
1991/92  to  10,991  this  year.  The 
circulation  of  government  documents 
went  from  9,276  to  11,761.  The  number 
of  materials  obtained  from  other 
libraries  for  Duke  patrons  through 
interlibrary  loan  increased  by  8 
percent.  The  total  number  of 
instructional  sessions  conducted  by 
reference  librarians  in  Perkins  Library 
grew  from  123  in  1990/91  to  152  in 
1991/92. 


The  number  of  individuals  regis- 
tered as  users  of  Infoline,  the  comput- 
erized reference  facility,  jumped  from 
204  to  365. 

The  library  moved  inexorably, 
albeit  deliberately,  toward  focusing  on 
access  to  information  rather  than  on 
ownership  of  information.  Beginning  in 
June  1992,  the  library  made  it  a  policy 
to  search  and  order  journal  articles 
(when  Duke  does  not  own  the  particu- 
lar journal)  from  CARL  (a  database  of 
journal  articles  maintained  by  the 
Colorado  Alliance  of  Research 
Libraries)  before  searching  OCLC  or 
other  sources.  When  available, 
requested  copies  arrive  quickly  by  fax, 
taking  from  less  than  an  hour  to  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The  library  added  several  new  infor- 
mational and  bibliographic  databases  for 
use  by  patrons.  Among  these  were  the 
Nexis  database  and  OCLC's  Firstsearch. 
Nexis  provides  the  full  text  of  newspa- 
pers and  other  documents  published 
around  the  world.  The  service  was  heavi- 
ly used,  especially  by  students  in  politi- 
cal science  and  public  policy.  Firstsearch 
allows  subject  access  to  the  OCLC  data- 
base, as  well  as  access  to  several  other 
databases,  including  the  MLA 
Bibliography  back  to  1966. 

To  assist  visitors  to  the  library  in 
locating  services  and  materials,  the 
library  developed  a  directional  kiosk 
for  the  Perkins  lobby.  By  touching  the 
screen,  visitors  could  find  the  locations 
of  various  departments  within  the 
building.  The  kiosk  also  included  a  stu- 
dent locator  and  calendar  of  campus 
events.  Unfortunately  the  kiosk  was 
removed  late  in  the  year  because  of 
technical  problems. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  the 
Current  Periodicals  Section  has  offered 
a  current  awareness  service  to  faculty. 
Through  this  service,  staff  in  Current 
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Periodicals  photocopy  tables  of  con- 
tents from  journal  issues  as  they  are 
received  and  send  them  to  faculty  who 
have  requested  them.  This  service 
grew  from  copying  1,834  pages  in 
1990/91  to  2,568  pages  in  1991/92  (a  40 
percent  increase).  Contents  pages  are 
copied  from  560  journals;  39  faculty 
and/or  departments  participate  in  the 
service. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  Perkins 
Library  Facility  Study  by  Dober,  Lidsky, 
Craig  &  Associates  as  the  basis  for 
improving  the  use  of  the  building's 
space,  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  was 
undertaken  by  moving  the  Reserves 
and  Media  Department  from  Room  103 


Qjthe-Hean 
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Some  ol  the  journals  whose  tables  of 
contents  are  sent  to  faculty  members. 


in  the  older  wing  of  the  building  to  the 
main  floor  near  Reference  and 
Circulation.  As  the  year  ended,  the 
Special  Collections  Library  was  prepar- 
ing to  move  from  the  third  floor  to  the 
older  wing. 

In  anticipation  of  this  relocation, 
the  Circulation  Department  vacated 
level  2  and  the  inner  stacks  of  levels  6 
and  7,  which  were  designated  for  use 
by  Special  Collections.  To  provide 
room  for  the  books  removed  from  level 
2,  the  bound  periodicals  in  the  sub- 
basement  were  shifted  toward  the  west 


rare  items  housed  in  the  compact 
shelving  module.  They  also  established 
a  staging  area  for  holding  all  the  East 
Asian  vernacular  books  that  had  been 
gleaned  by  sight  from  all  classifications 
throughout  the  stacks. 

Use  of  DOSS  increased  during  the 
year.  Requests  from  DOSS  totaled  793, 
with  the  majority  coming  from  Current 
Periodicals.  To  handle  the  additional 
work,  one-quarter  time  of  an  employee 
was  assigned  to  servicing  the  materials 
at  DOSS. 


PRESERVATION 


side  and  many  non-current  periodical 
runs  were  transferred  to  Duke  Off-Site 
Stacks  (DOSS).  The  engineering  books 
that  had  been  stored  on  level  7  were 
transported  to  DOSS.  After  identifying 
numerous  monographic  sets  in  the 
800s  to  be  transferred  to  DOSS,  the 
Circulation  staff  back-shifted  all  of  the 
800s  to  vacate  the  inner  portion  of 
level  6. 

The  Circulation  Department  staff 
simultaneously  undertook  to  shelve 
together  all  East  Asian  vernacular 
books  as  a  corpus  in  one  area  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  subbasement 
where  a  module  of  compact  shelving  is 
located.  They  removed  to  DOSS  all  the 


The  library's  preservation  efforts 
continued,  with  many  materials  from 
manuscript  collection  being  copied  on 
to  acid-free  paper.  One  fascinating 
group  of  materials  that  was  copied  was 
the  original  jazz  collection  owned  by 
Sonny  Burke.  It  had  been  housed  for 
some  time  in  his  grandson's  basement. 
Needless  to  say,  mold  and  mildew  had 
taken  a  toll.  The  entire  collection  was 
copied  onto  acid-free  paper,  requiring 
2,042  llxl 7  sheets  of  paper  and  20 
hours  of  work. 

The  library  also  participated  in  a 
project  directed  by  the  Southeastern 
Library  Network  (SOLINET)  of  which 
Duke  is  a  member.  SOLINET  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  copying  on  to 
microfilm  several  collections  of  Latin 
American  materials  from  various 
libraries  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Duke  sent  1,000  of  its  Andean 
pamphlets  (items  from  countries  bor- 
dering the  Andes  Mountains)  for  film- 
ing; the  work  was  completed  during 
this  fiscal  year. 


Branch  Libraries 

LILLY  LIBRARY 

Several  changes  took  place  in  the  Lilly 
Library  this  past  year.  In  the 
collections  arena,  the  library  enhanced 
its  dance  collection  by  adding  a 
number  of  rare  monographs  on  the 
history  of  dance  and  the  German 
theatre.  Lilly's  theatre  collection  has 
become  one  of  this  branch  library's 
primary  strengths.  Dr.  Abram  Kanof's 
entire  collection  of  books  devoted  to 
Jewish  art  was  cataloged  and  added  to 
the  library. 

The  Art  Department's  Quadra  com- 
puter cluster  was  located  in  the  Lilly 
Library.  These  computer-image  data- 
bases, organized  around  courses 
taught  in  the  Art  Department,  allow 
students  to  view  and  study  works  of 
art  on  a  computer  screen. 

The  James  Thomas  Memorial  Room 
in  Lilly  was  renamed  the  Thomas 
History  Reading  Room  with  the  History 
Department's  move  to  East  Campus. 

Space  needs  were  considered  at 
several  meetings  with  Haskins,  Rice, 
Savage  and  Pearce  Architects  during 
the  year  in  preparation  for  the  exten- 
sive renovations  to  be  made  as  a  result 
of  last  year's  Lilly  gift.  Many  of  the 
items  that  had  been  housed  in  Lilly 
were  removed,  such  as  the  classical 
sculpture,  and  the  replica  of  the 
Shakespeare  (Globe)  Theater. 

MATH-PHYSICS  LIBRARY 

The  growth  in  the  circulation/reserve 
activities  in  the  Math-Physics  Library 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  number  of  items 
placed  on  reserve  has  grown  226 
percent,  the  number  of  annual  loans  70 
percent,  and  the  number  of  four-week 
loans  129  percent. 


In  September  1991  Duke  instituted 
a  document  delivery  service  among  the 
libraries  on  campus  for  periodical  arti- 
cles. Faculty  may  request  that  photo- 
copies of  articles  in  journals  in  other 
on-campus  libraries  be  delivered  to 
them.  During  the  year  the  Math- 
Physics  Library  staff  provided  this  ser- 
vice for  faculty  in  Engineering  and 
Chemistry.  Many  of  the  requests  came 
through  e-mail. 

The  Math-Physics  Library  acquired 
its  first  CD-ROM  database,  the  MathSci 
disk,  which  has  received  light,  but 
steady  use. 

The  monograph  budget  for  the 
library  remained  the  same  for  the 
fourth  year.  No  more  serials  had  to  be 
cancelled;  there  was,  in  fact,  money  for 
new  serials.  The  librarian  wrote  a  col- 
lection development  policy  for  mathe- 
matics. 

The  manual  periodical  check-in 
records  were  converted  to  the  auto- 
mated serials  system,  Innovacq,  during 
the  fall. 


CHEMISTRY  LIBRARY 


As  further  evidence  of  the  increasingly 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
sciences,  the  number  of  books  checked 
out  by  non-chemistry  graduate 
students  continued  to  grow  in  1991/92. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  books 
checked  out  were  circulated  to  non- 
chemistry  graduate  students,  most  of 
whom  were  students  in  the  School  of 
Engineering.  Despite  an  increased 
focus  on  multidisciplinary  research  in 
recent  years,  there  is  still  strong 
interest  in  individual  science.  Much  of 
the  research  in  chemistry  continues  to 
be  performed  by  single  investigators  in 
traditional  areas  of  organic,  analytical, 
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inorganic,  physical,  and  theoretical 
chemistry,  as  well  as  biochemistry. 
Many  of  the  newer  faculty  members  in 
the  Chemistry  Department  have 
interests  in  bio-organic  and 
biophysical  chemistry,  while  the 
established  researchers  continue  to 
bring  in  large  research  grants  and  have 
information  needs  in  the  traditional 
areas.  The  library  must  support  all  of 
these  information  needs. 

Use  of  the  periodical  and  serial  col- 
lection has  grown  steadily  since 
1985/86,  nearly  doubling  in  that  time 
period.  Document  delivery,  a  service 
that  exemplified  the  shift  from  owner- 
ship to  access,  is  now  in  its  second 
year  for  the  Chemistry  Library.  During 
1991/92,  fifty-two  articles  were  sent  to 
other  locations,  with  the  majority 
going  to  the  Medical  Center  Library. 

Although,  thankfully,  no  major  can- 
cellation of  journals  in  the  Chemistry 
Library  was  required,  one  expensive 
title  was  cancelled  and  replaced  by  a 
less  expensive  version  on  compact  disk. 
The  Beilstein  Handbook  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  the  major  resource  in  organic 
chemistry  and  a  very  important  refer- 
ence tool,  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
this  year  in  a  CD  version,  the  cost  of 
which  is  $1,490  per  year.  The  cost  of  the 
printed  version  is  over  $28,000  per  year. 

The  students  in  the  Chemistry 
Department  have  access  to  several 
new  computerized  tools.  The 
Department's  Macintosh  computer 
cluster  has  been  increasingly  integrat- 
ed into  the  organic  curriculum,  a 
process  that  will  be  accelerated  during 
the  coming  year.  The  MacSqualor  pro- 
gram makes  learning  how  to  determine 
organic  unknowns  easier  and  more 
enjoyable. 


The  librarian  is  able  to  profit  from 
information  obtained  from  several  elec- 
tronic bulletin  boards,  including  CHEM- 
1NF,  whose  subscribers  include 
chemists  as  well  as  librarians.  This  ser- 
vice is  a  good  source  of  information  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  chemical  infor- 
mation community. 

The  Chemistry  Library  continues  to 
be  a  place  rich  with  exciting  possibili- 
ties. It  is,  however,  fraught  with  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  caused  by  an 
overloaded  scientific  communication 
system,  disintegrating  publishing  net- 
work, and  very  bad  economic  condi- 
tions. It  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  Chemistry  Library  to  be 
what  it  has  always  tried  to  be— a 
repository  of  important  information 
from  which  librarians  can  quickly 
locate  material  to  fill  patrons'  needs. 
The  ability  to  access  resources  at 
other  locations  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly necessary. 

BIOLOGY-FORESTRY  LIBRARY 

The  new  librarian,  David  Talbert, 
greatly  expanded  the  library's  facility 
for  online  searching  by  acquiring 
passwords  for  searching  the  STN  and 
National  Library  of  Medicine 
databases,  as  well  as  OCLC's  EPIC  and 
PRISM  databases.  Through  CD-ROM 
workstations  operating  in  the  library, 
patrons  conducted  a  large  number  of 
searches  in  Biological  Abstracts, 
Enviro-Energyline,  and  Agricola. 

The  Biology-Forestry  Library  began 
participating  in  campus-wide  library 
document  delivery  service.  Most  of  the 
documents  supplied  were  for  the 
Medical  Center  Library. 

The  library  cancelled  fifteen  peri- 
odical subscriptions  costing  just  over 
$12,500  annually,  in  order  to  stay  with- 
in its  serials  budget.  Most  of  these 


titles  are  still  available  at  the  Medical 
Center  Library. 

Because  of  its  severe  space  limita- 
tions, the  Biology-Forestry  Library  relies 
on  offsite  shelving  in  DOSS  and  in  the 
sub-basement  of  Perkins  Library. 
Despite  the  fact  that  half  of  the  Library's 
collection  is  housed  in  these  off-site 
locations,  the  Biology-Forestry  stacks 
remain  crammed  to  capacity.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  School  of  the  Environment  to 
the  Science  Resource  Center  may  pro- 
vide additional  space  for  the  library  in 
one  wing  of  the  building. 


COLLECTION  DEVELOPMENT 

The  library  participates  in  thirteen 
approval  arrangements  with  vendors. 
Two  of  these  plans  were  added  this 
year.  During  1991/92, 8,680  of  the  books 
sent  on  the  plans  were  selected  by  the 
bibliographers  to  be  added  to  the 
collection.  This  number  is  52  percent 
larger  than  the  previous  year's  total. 

The  pattern  of  expenditures 
according  to  source  of  funding 
changed  considerably  from  1990/91  to 
1991/92  with  increases  in  expenditures 
from  endowments  and  other  restricted 
funds.  The  Collection  Development 
budget  was  enhanced  considerably 
during  1991/92  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  several  bibliographers  to 
obtain  grants  and  additional  moneys 
for  acquisitions.  These  efforts  made 
available  an  additional  $193,946. 

Over  45,000  volumes  were  received 
as  gifts  to  the  library.  This  represents 


an  increase  of  264  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  addition  to  the  newly 
received  gifts,  thousands  of  books  from 
backlogs  were  reviewed  and  sent  for- 


ward for  cataloging  or  other  disposition. 

The  Collection  Development  staff 
assisted  in  preparing  several  grant  pro- 
posals in  1991/92.  A  proposal  for  pre- 
serving on  microfilm  Southern 
Americana  pamphlets  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  submitted  to  SOLINET  and 
granted.  The  proposal  to  renew  the 
Southern  Americana  ll-C  grant  with 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina 
State  University  was  accepted  for  a 
second  year. 

Since  the  spring  of  1990  Collection 
Development  staff  members  have  had 
the  responsibility  of  verifying  Duke 
titles  stolen  from  the  library  by 
Stephen  Blumberg,  who  was  indicted  in 
June  1991  for  the  theft  from  140  U.S. 
academic  libraries  of  approximately 
30,000  items  valued  at  $20,000,000.  The 
Preservation  Officer  took  the  verifica- 
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tion  data  to  the  warehouse  where  the 
items  were  being  held;  he  retrieved 
approximately  375  titles  (another  14 
are  still  under  court  order)  to  be  rein- 
stated to  the  collection. 

The  Collection  Development 
Department  will  gain  additional  space 
next  year  when  it  moves  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  second.  A  long-anticipated 
benefit  to  the  move  will  be  having  all 
members  of  the  department  and  the 
review  shelves  together  in  one  area. 


SUPPORT  GROUPS 

Both  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and  the 
Library  Advisory  Board  provided 
excellent  support— both  financial  and 
otherwise— to  the  library  during  the 
past  year.  The  Friends  sponsored  three 
evening  programs  for  members  and 
other  interested  individuals.  The 
highlight  of  its  year  was,  of  course,  the 
annual  dinner,  at  which  Duke  alumnus 


and  garden  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Allen  Lacy,  was  the  speaker. 
Several  members  of  The  Friends  were 
trained  as  docents  for  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  and  have  begun  to  provide 
valuable  service  in  that  capacity.  The 
Friends  voted  to  help  support  the 
publication  by  Duke  Press  of  a 
facsimile  edition  of  some  early  drafts  of 
William  Styron's  Lie  Down  in  Darkness. 
Two  book  discussion  groups  were 
formed  during  the  year  from  among 
The  Friends. 

The  Library  Advisory  Board  met 
twice  during  the  year,  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  In  the  fall,  the  Programs  and 
Special  Events  Task  Force  discussed 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  presenta- 
tion video  of  the  library  to  be  used  at 
satellite  events.  The  Technology  Task 
Force  discussed  the  EMPOWER  project 
and  sources  of  funding  for  it.  The 
Staffing  for  Library  2000  Task  Force 
talked  about  searching  for  good  ideas 
from  other  academic  environments  and 
libraries  and  about  establishing  a  man- 
agement forum  series.  At  the  spring 
meeting,  which  coincided  with  the  four 
millionth  volume  celebration,  the  Board 
heard  a  presentation  on  the  library's 
current  technological  status  and  its 
expected  progress  by  the  year  2010. 
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The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Roddey  Reid,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Meeks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Reinhardt 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Middleton 

Mr.  William  C.  Reinhardt 

Mr .  James  J.  Milano 

Dr.  Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  E.  Miller 

Mr.  Barney  L.  Rickenbacker 

Ms.  Melissa  J.  Mills 

Mr.  Robert  Alan  Ritter 

Mrs.  Claudia  B.  Mitchell 
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Dr.  Rayburn  S.  Moore 

Mr.  DaleC.Robbins 

Mr.  Tom  Q.  Moore 
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Mr.  John  M.  Musolino 
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Dr.  David  C.  Sabiston 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 
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Dr.  Ronald  R.  Nelson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Schultz 

Mrs.  Kristin  [.  Nesline 

Dr.  Jesse  J.  Sell 

Mrs.  Charlene  L  Newton 

Mrs.  Kirby  D.  Shealy 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Nychka 

Shell  Companies  Foundation 

Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Oliphant,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Siegler 

Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 

Dr.  Alexander  Silbiger 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Osborn 

Mr.  Adam  Silver 

Mr.  Clayton  S.  Owens 

Mr.  C.  Jackson  Sink 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Slaughter 

Dr.  L.  Brown  Parker,  Jr. 

Mr.  Timothy  M.  Slevin 

Mr.  David  B.  Parsons 

Dr.  Joel  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith 

Mrs.  Susan  Partridge 

Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 

Ms.  Annabel  M.  Patterson 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lewis  Patton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Smolen 

Mr.  William  Pauley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 

Dr.  W.  Bernard  Peach 

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Sorell 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Peed 

Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Dr  Mary  Blakely  Speer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Persons,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Spurgin 

Dr.  Jeffrey  B.  Petticrew 

Dr.  Victor  H.  Strandberg 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips 

Mr.  Elvin  E.  Strowd 

Dr.  Jane  Philpott 

Mrs.  Harold  G.  Sugg 

Dr.  Salvatore  V.  Pizzo 

Mrs.  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Poole 

Dr.  Marc  A.  Tanenbaum 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Powell 

Dr.  John  J.  Tepaske 

Mrs.  Laverne  M.  Power 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Dickran  Tevrizian 

Dr.  James  L.  Price,  Jr. 

Miss  Francis  V.  Thackston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rader 

Mr.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mr.  Shawn  G.  Rader 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thompson 

Dr.  Edward  Tiryakian 

Dr.  Josefina  C.  Tiryakian 

Mr.  Ramiro  Tovar-Landa 

Mr.  Alex  W.  Trent 

Dr.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 

Wachovia  Corporation 

Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Waggoner 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Anker 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Wallach 

Dr.  Whitney  S.  Bagnall 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  W.  Wardropper 

Dr.  Frank  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  L.  Warner 

Dr.  George  T.  Baker 

Dr.  William  B.  Watson 

Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Wells 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Baker 

Mrs.  John  R.  Whitford 

Ball  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tolbert  M.  Whittington,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  M.  Banham 

Mrs.  Carey  B.  Wilcox 

Dr.  Margaret  R.  Bates 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Dr.  W.  Waldo  Beach 

Col.  Charles  H.  Wile 

Mrs.  Pamela  W.  Bellows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wingard 

Mr.  Manson  Benedict 

Dr.  Orval  S.  Wintermute 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 

Mr.  George  M.  Witte 

Ms.  Linda  A.  Berger 

Mrs.  Sidney  Wold 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Berger 

Mr.  Stephen  I.  Wolff 

Mrs.  Donna  C.  Bergholz 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Wynne 

Dr.  Herbert  Bernstein 

Mr.  David  R.  Young 

Mr.  William  F.  Berry 

Mrs.  Betty  Young 

Dr.  James  R.  Bettman 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Zeller 

Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Bickell 

Dr.  Stuart  A.  Zipper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mike  Blake 

Miss  Florence  E.  Blakely 

Mr.  James  E.  Blanchard 

Dr.  Rebecca  L.  Boehling 

Ms.  Bridget  Hays  Booher 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Borchardt 

Mr.  Norman  K.  Bosley 
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Mr.  Thomas  Marinos  Svolos 

Mrs.  Craig  Symonds 

Dr.  John  Arthur  Tainer 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Talmadge 

Ms.  Shannon  L.  Talton 

Mr.  William  G.  Tatum,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pietro  Tavernise 

Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Teer 

Ms.  Carol  S.  Terry 

Miss  Frances  C.  Thomas 

Ms.  Mary  Anne  Thomas 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Throne 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Timm 

Ms.  Beth  Ann  Torlone 

Mr.  G.  Austin  Triggs,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Trimborn 

Mr.  William  Pressly  Tuck 

Mr.  H.  E.  Turlington,  Jr. 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Turner 

Mrs.  ThelmaS.  Turner 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Tuthill 

Ms.  Margaret  C.  Tyler 

Mrs.  Karen  L.  Van  Caulil 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Van  Goethem 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Van  Zandt 

Mr.  George  Edward  Vates 

Mrs.  James  R.  Vaughan,  Jr. 

Dr.  Birdsall  S.  Viault 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vickers 

Mr.  James  W.  Vincent 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Vogel 

Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Voss 

Dr.  John  P.  Waggoner  III 

Dr.  Wesley  H.  Wallace 

Ms.  Martha  J.  Waller 

Ms.  Judith  Walling 

Mrs.  Lester  K.  Walters 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Warder 

Dr.  A.  D.  Warshauer 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Catherine  Anne  Webb 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Weintraub 

Ms.  Tracey  M.  Weis 

Dr.  GuyE.  Wells 

Dr.  David  S.  Werman 

Mr.  James  L.  W.  West  111 

Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation 


Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Wetherby 

Mr.  Jonathan  C.  Whaling 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  White 

Dr.  Theodore  W.Whitley 

Mrs.  John  B.  Whitsett 

Ms.  Jane  Micholet  Wilford 

Mrs.  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Bruce  Willingham 

Dr.  William  H.  Willis 

Mrs.  Betty  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Wayne  Wilson 

Ms.  Elsie  B.  Wilson 

Dr.  Gerald  Lee  Wilson 

Ms.  Linda  F.  Wilson 

Dr.  Virginia  S.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  C.  Wimsatt 

Ms.  Melissa  P.  Winchester 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Windeler 

Ms.  Lloyd  Katharine  Wong 

Mr.  Antony  Wood 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Wood 

Miss  Judith  1.  Woodburn 

Mr.  John  Woody,  Jr. 

Ms.  Linda  G.  Worton 

Mr.  Glenn  P.  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wyman 

Ms.  Kathryn  D.  Yensen 

Ms.  Caren  Copeland  York 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Young 

Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Younger 

Mr.  Cliff  A.  Younger 

Mr.  Christopher  D.  Zahn 

Mrs.  Marie  Rownd  Zander 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Zarookian 

Ms.  Carla  B.  Zimmerman 


DONORS  OF  GIFTS-IN-KIND 
(BOOKS ,  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.) 

Ms.  Jane  S.  Agee 

Mr.  Jesse  E.  Aiken 

American  Scientist 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Arnett 

Mrs.  Christine  M.  Baermann 

Dr.  Frank  Baker 

Mr.  William  Ball 

Dr.  Roger  C.Barr 

Dr.  Adrian  Bejan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 

Ms.  Sallie  Bingham 

Mr.  Warren  Bird 

Miss  Florence  E.  Blakely 

Dr.  Martin  Bronfenbrenner 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Brothers 

Dr.  Caroline  Bruzelius 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Budd 

Dr.  Donald  S.  Burdick 

Dr.  Dolores  L.  Burke 

Mr.  Peter  Burke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Caldwell 

Mr.  Claude  Cernuschi 

Dr.  James  Lee  Chao 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cleland 

Dr.  A.  W.  Coats 

Mr.  James  W.  Coble 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole  (Estate) 

Miss  Florence  W.  Crutchfield 

Ms.  Linda  G.  Davis-Cox 

Dr.  C.  E.  Dekesal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dolard 

Ms.  Stefania  M.  Dorigo 

Mr.  Fenner  Douglass 

Mr.  John  E.  Druesedow,  Jr. 


Hon.  Angier  B.  Duke 

Mr.  John  C.H.Miller,  Jr. 

The  Duke  Endowment 

Mr.  John  Monsarrat 

Dr.  John  M.  Fein 

Museum  Publishing  Co. 

Prof.  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 

Naiad  Press 

Dr.  Joel  L.  Fleishman 

The  Rev.  Albert  A.  Nelius 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ege  Freudenheim 

Mr.  Barry  St.  John  Nevill 

Prof.  Gary  Gereffi 

Dr.  Leedell  W.  Neyland 

Ms.  Marilyn  Ghezzi 

Mr.  Michael  Peterson 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Gilbert 

Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps 

Mr.  Chris  Goodwin 

Dr.  Harry  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  Craufurd  D.  W.  Goodwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Pierce 

Mr.  William  A.  Gosling 

Dr.  Robert  Plonsey 

Miss  Louise  Hall  (Estate) 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Preston 

Ms.  Sita  H.  Halperin 

Dr.  Reynolds  Price 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Samuel  Hammond 

Mr.  Fred  Raimi 

Dr.  Ernestine  Friedl  Harmel 

Dr.  Dale  B.  J.  Randall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Harris 

Randolph  County  Public  Library 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Healy 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Reckhow 

Mrs.  Aubigne  L.  Hickson 

Wm.B.Reily&Co. 

Mr.  Clifford  Hildreth 

Mr.  Kenneth  Rendell 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Hutchins 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 

Mr.  M.  Thomas  Inge 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Verne  L.  Roberts 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Mr.  Enders  A.  Robinson 

Mr.  David  K.  Jackson 

Ms.  Alice  Roddis 

Mr.  Timothy  L.  Jacobs 

Dr.  Theodore  Ropp 

Mr.  and  Mrs  John  M.  James 

Mrs.  Susan  Sauls 

Dr.  William  T.  Joines 

Mr.  George  F.  Scheer 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Judy 

Dr.  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 

Dr.  Abram  Kanof 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Searles 

Dr.  Allen  C.Kelley 

Dr.  Tilman  Seebass 

Dr.  Gregory  A.  Kimble 

Mrs.  Mary  D.B.  Trent  Semans 

Mr.  Larry  K.  Kling 

Mr.  Eric  C.  Shoaf 

Dr.  Irwin  Kremen 

Mr.  Paul  Kwilecki 

Dr.  Weston  LaBarre 

Mr.  Henry  LaViers  IV 

Ms.  Rena  R.  Lindstrom 

Mrs.  Ann  C.  Little 

Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 

Dr.  Robert  Machemer 

Mrs.  Connie  McCarthy 

Dr.  Michael  R.  McVaugh 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Merriam 

Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Meyer 

Mr.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 

Ms.  Dawn  L.  Simmons 
Dr.  Peter  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Eric  Steinhouse 

Mr.  Bart  Nelson  Stephens 

Mr.  Michael  Straight 

Ms.  Heather  E.  G.  Streets 

Mr.  Albert  Stridsberg 

Mr.  William  C.  Styron 

Ms.  M.  Susan  Taraba 

Dr.  George  Tauchen 

Ms.  Carol  S.  Terry 

Dr.  Marcel  Tetel 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Thomas 

Mr.  Bert  A.  Thompson 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Dr.  Edward  Tiryakian 

Dr.  Vladimir  Treml 

Dr.  Kishor  S.  Trivedi 

Ms.  Alice  Estes  Tucker 

Mr.  Hendrik  A.  Van  Dijk 

Dr.  P.  Aarne  Vesilind 

Dr.  Patrick  R.  Vincent 

Dr.  A.  D.  Warshauer 

Watkins  Loomis  Agency 

Mr.  William  M.  Werber 

Mr.  James  L.  W.  West  III 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Williams 

Dr.  William  H.  Willis 

Wilmore  Electronics  Company 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Wilson 

Miss  Judith  1.  Woodburn 

Mr.  Stuart  Wright 

Dr.  William  P.  Yohe 

Mrs.  Betty  Young 

Dr.  John  G.  Younger 

YWCA 


We  have  made  every  reasonable  effort 
to  ensure  that  this  list  is  accurate.  If 
you  note  an  error  or  omission,  please 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  editor. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETS      FRIENDS' DINNER 


FRIENDS'  CORNER 


New  members  ot  the  Friends'  Executive 
Committee:  Shawn  Salvant,  Elizabeth 
Roland,  Richard  Leach,  and  John  Tepaske 


The  Friends'  Executive  Committee  met 
on  February  2, 1993.  The  members 
heard  a  report  from  the  Associate 
University  Librarian  Connie  McCarthy 
on  recent  activities  in  the  library. 
Judges  were  appointed  for  The  Friends 
of  the  Library/Gothic  Bookshop  Essay 
Contest.  Chairman  William  Culberson 
reported  that  he  has  obtained  the 
perquisite  of  a  10  percent  discount  for 
members  of  The  Friends  from  the 
Gothic  Bookshop,  the  Regulator 
Bookshop,  and  the  Book  Exchange. 

  Peter  Burian  initiated 

a  discussion  of 
difficulties 
experienced  by 
students  and  faculty 
in  finding  books  in  the 
stacks;  often  the 
books  are  not 
checked  out,  but  not 
on  the  shelves.  He 
suggested  a  volunteer 
effort  to  shelf-read  in  the  stacks  on  a 
specific  day.  Connie  McCarthy 
indicated  that  she  would  report  this 
discussion  and  offer  to  the  library 
administration. 
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(Above)  Duke  Duchesses  graciously  helped 
guests  feel  welcome.  (Below)  Debby 
Jakubs,  Head  ot  the  International  and  Area 
Studies  Department  in  the  library,  speaker 
Ariel  Dorfman  and  his  wife,  and  Josefina 
Tiryakian,  of  Duke's  Center  for 
International  Studies 


The  Friends  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
evening  on  March  25.  Following  a 
reception  and  delicious  dinner, 
Chairman  William  Culberson 
conducted  the  brief  business  meeting. 
Gift  certificates  to  the  Gothic 
Bookshop  were  presented  to  the  two 
essay  contest  winners,  Andrew  DuBois, 
Jr.,  whose  essay  centered  around  J.D. 
Salinger's  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  and 
Stephani  Ratkin,  who  wrote  on 
Janson's  History  of  Art.  The  following 
individuals  were  elected  to  a  five-year 
term  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
The  Friends: 

Bridget  H.  Booher 

Duke  alumna  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs 

J.  Samuel  Hammond 

Duke  alumnus  who  serves  as 
Rare  Book  Librarian  and 
University  Carillonneur 

Eleanore  Jantz 

Life  member  of  The  Friends 

John  J.  Tepaske 

Duke  alumnus  and  professor  in 
the  Department  of  History 

Also  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  a  one-year  term,  was: 

Shawn  C.  Salvant 

A  Duke  freshman  who  plans  to 
major  in  English,  Shawn  has  been 
a  student  assistant  in  the  library's 
Reference  Department  this  year 


Elizabeth  Kanof,  Abram  Kanof,  and  Merel 
Harmel 


Elected  as  officers  were: 

Chair:  Elizabeth  Roland 

Duke  alumna  and  present  Vice- 
Chair  of  The  Friends 

Vice-Chair:  Richard  Leach 

Professor  Emeritus,  Department 
of  Political  Science 

Following  the  business  portion  of 
the  meeting,  Culberson  introduced 
Ariel  Dorfman,  the  speaker  for  the 
evening.  Dorfman,  who  was  born  in 
Argentina,  later  moved  to  Chile  where 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  He 
and  his  family  left  Chile  in  1983,  after 
Allende  was  overthrown.  He  has  since 
lived  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States.  Dorfman,  who  has 
written  non-fiction,  poetry,  short  sto- 
ries, and  plays,  is  currently  a  research 
professor  in  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  and  the  Program 
in  Literature  at  Duke.  His  play,  Death 
and  the  Maiden,  has  been  performed  in 
forty-four  countries  and  has  won 
numerous  awards,  including  the 
Lawrence  Olivier  Award  for  Best  Play 
in  England. 


Dorfman  read  two  of  his  poems 
about  exile  and  repression;  a  portion  of 
"Reader,"  a  short  story  about  censor- 
ship; and  a  scene  from  Death  and  the 
Maiden.  Dorfman  noted  that  having 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  his  life, 
he  tries  in  his  works  to  give  that  pain 
back  to  people  to  help  heal  them  and 
to  help  them  progress.  He  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  Duke  library  and  for 
the  staff  members  who  make  available 
in  the  library  the  books  that  he  and 
others  need  for  their  work.  Because  he 
lost  nearly  all  of  his  private  library 
when  he  had  to  leave  Chile  quickly,  he 
said  he  never  takes  the  library  for 
granted. 


CELINE:  HIS  AMERICAN 
PRESENCE 

The  first  international  conference  on 
twentieth-century  French  writer  Louis- 
Ferdinand  Celine,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Romance  Studies,  was 
held  October  30-November  1, 1992,  on 
the  Duke  campus.  Celine,  who  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  major  writers 
of  this  century,  exploded  the 
possibilities  for  written  French 
language,  broke  the  rules  of  accepted 
literary  genres,  and  gained  notoriety 
for  the  antisemitic  pamphlets  he 
authored  at  the  end  of  the  Popular 
Front  and  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of 
France  to  the  Nazis. 

The  conference  brought  together 
working  artists  influenced  by  Celine 
and  literary  critics  from  several  genera- 
tions and  countries.  Beginning  the  con- 
ference weekend,  The  Friends  of  the 
Library  hosted  the  opening  of  Perkins 
Library's  exhibit  of  texts  and  docu- 
ments on  Celine,  drawn  from  archives 


in  this  country  and  France.  The  exhibit 
curator,  Andre  Derval  of  the  Institut 
Memoires  de  l'Edition  Contemporaine, 
made  remarks  at  the  reception. 


The  Friends  offer  condolences  to  the 
families  of  the  following  members  who 
have  recently  died: 

Men  Bone 
Theo  Pilkington 
John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 


Renie  McCutchen,  John  Lubans,  and  Lee 
Willoughby  look  at  the  Duke  Press  edition 
ol  Inheritance  ol  Night 


John  Tepaske,  Elizabeth  Roland,  and 
Richard  Leach 
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Arthur  Raynes  talks  with  Jerry  Campbell, 
University  Librarian,  at  the  reception 
preceding  the  Friends'  dinner. 


INTERNET  LINKS  LAB  TO  THE 
WORLD 

NEWS  NOTES  Stene  J,  Take  1: 

It's  the  fall  of  1992,  late  September,  and 
a  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
(DUML)  undergrad  reaches  a  critical 
stage  in  his  independent  study  project. 
He  needs  more  information.  Entering 
the  doors  of  the  Pearse  Memorial 
Library,  he  spies  Marine  Lab  Librarian 
Steven  Hill  and  asks  about  a  particular 
journal  that  may  have  the  information 
he  needs.  Steven 
responds,  "I'm 
sorry,  we've  had  to 
drop  the  journal. 
But  I  can  check 
with  other  libraries 
for  you."  Two 
phone  calls  and  a 
large  long-distance 
later,  Steven 


finds  the  journal  in  a  remote  library  on 
the  Durham  campus  and  tells  the 
undergraduate  the  information  will  be 
faxed  the  next  day. 

Now  let's  run  the  scene  another 
way .... 

Stene,  1,  Take  2 

Our  undergraduate  enters  the  Pearse 
Memorial  Library  with  his  journal 
inquiry.  Steven  accesses  a  CD-ROM  via 
DUML's  new  fiber  optic  Internet  link  to 
Durham.  The  journal  and  article 


others  across  the  state,  nation  and 
world.  "We  have  been  a  Third  World 
country  in  the  communications  arena, 
far  removed  from  many  vital  academic 
services,"  stressed  Dr.  Joe  Ramus, 
Director  of  the  Lab.  "This  system  will 
give  us  a  broader  range  of  information 
services  than  we  have  now,  which  is 
essential  to  the  Lab  as  an  academic 
and  research  institution." 

The  system  is  being  installed  in  two 
phases.  Phase  One  is  an  "intra-island" 
linkage.  Phase  Two  will  link  the  Lab  to 


Above:  Pearse  Memorial  Library  at  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
Right:  Aerial  view  ol  Duke  Marine 
Laboratory.  The  library  is  the  furthest 
building  to  the  right. 


abstract  are  found  instantly  and  are 
displayed  on  the  screen  for  the  student 
to  read.  His  questions  are  answered, 
and  he  goes  off  to  continue  his  project. 

If  you  were  looking  at  the  Marine 
Laboratory  as  a  possible  educational 
option,  wouldn't  you  rather  be  working 
in  Scene  2?  DUML  believes  you  would. 
This  summer,  the  Lab  installed  fiber 
optic  cable  to  connect  the  facility  to 


the  nation  and  world  through  Internet, 
a  well-established  computer  network. 
The  high-speed  transmission  lines  of 
the  Internet  not  only  save  countless 
dollars  in  long  distance  charges,  but 
can  handle  thousands  of  transmissions 
at  once  at  nearly  500  times  the  speed 
of  modems. 

First  to  be  linked  to  Internet  will  be 
the  Pearse  Memorial  Library.  "We 
annually  accumulate  more  than  $65,000 
in  paper,  which  represents  only  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  information,"  said 
Ramus.  Faced  with  the  ever-increasing 


costs  of  journals  and  limited  space,  no 
modern  library  can  offer  all  the  infor- 
mation needed  by  its  students  and  fac- 
ulty. With  Internet,  the  library  at  DUML 
will  have  access  to  all  area  network 
libraries,  as  well  as  the  other  Duke 
libraries.  No  longer  will  any  one  library 
be  expected  to  house  all  needed  infor- 
mation. Through  the  CD  ROM  system,  a 
user  can  access  journal  information  at 
a  variety  of  locations  quickly  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  current  cost. 

Faculty  development  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  success  for  the  new  school.  A 
diverse  faculty  is  key  to  student 
growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  school's 
offerings.  To  attract  quality  students, 
the  school  offers  quality  courses 
taught  by  exceptional  faculty  mem- 
bers. But  to  continue  to  attract  this  fac- 
ulty, the  school  must  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  information  access. 
Internet  will  make  that  possible. 

Library  access  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  faculty's  needs.  Internet 
also  provides  access  to  E  mail,  which 
gives  faculty  members  rapid  access  to 
one  another,  no  matter  where  they 
may  be.  They  can  talk  to  Internet- 
linked  colleagues  nationwide,  even 
worldwide. 

The  possibilities  for  improved  com- 
munications are  obvious.  More  effi- 
cient and  faster  information  exchange, 
conferencing,  and  co-author  editing  are 
but  a  few  of  the  advances  the  DUML 
faculty  now  have  available  to  them. 

Two  of  the  school's  newest  faculty 
members,  Dr.  Peter  Howd  and  Dr. 
Susan  Lozier,  share  yet  another  need 
that  Internet  will  fill— access  to  remote 
computing  facilities.  Dr.  Lozier's  work 
would  be  impossible  without  her  link 
to  the  NC  Super  Computer  in  Raleigh. 


Dr.  Howd  will  be  able  to  retrieve  infor- 
mation necessary  to  his  research  in  his 
computers  at  DUML  from  any  Internet- 
linked  sources. 

Satellite  downlinks  can  be  made 
enabling  scientists  to  retrieve  global 
weather  and  sea  state  data  in  real  time. 
Long  distance  learning  may  soon  be 
available  to  students  at  DUML.  This 
will  enable  a  Marine  Lab  student  to 
take  some  courses  offered  only  in 
Durham  through  a  video  linkup. 

Televideo  conferencing  will 
enhance  the  unity  of  the  two  faculties 
of  the  School  of  the  Environment,  sepa- 
rated by  180  miles,  by  allowing  meet- 
ings to  be  held  without  the  burden  of  a 
7-hour  road  trip. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1993,  stu- 
dents at  the  Marine  Lab  can  abandon 
any  concerns  of  isolation  and  informa- 
tion gaps  between  DUML  and  the 
Durham  campus.  There's  just  one  addi- 
tional bug  to  work  out.  We  haven't  yet 
perfected  a  direct  link  to  a  basketball 
seat  in  Cameron  Stadium— but  we're 
working  on  it. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  DUML  News,  Fall, 
1992 


FORMER  ASSOCIATE  LIBRARIAN 
DIES 

John  (Jake)  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.,  longtime 
member  of  the  Perkins  Library  staff, 
died  January  7, 1993,  at  the  age  of  79. 
Waggoner  was  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University  and  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Duke  Divinity  School.  He  received  his 
degree  in  library  science  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  Before  coming  to  Perkins 
Library,  Waggoner  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  He  served  in 
World  War  II  as  an  Army  intelligence 
officer  in  Europe. 

Waggoner  joined  the  Perkins  staff 
as  head  of  the  Circulation  Department. 
In  1955  he  became  assistant  university 
librarian,  with  responsibility  for  the 
readers'  services  division  and  all  of  the 
departmental  libraries.  He  was  later 
promoted  to  associate  professor  in 
arts  and  sciences  and  associate  univer- 
sity librarian.  During  the  major  portion 
of  this  time  he  was  responsible  for  per- 
sonnel, budget,  and  the  physical  plant. 
Beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  he  was 
involved  heavily  in  planning  the  new 
library  building  which  opened  in  1969. 
Much  of  the  decor  reflects  his  input. 
Waggoner  served  most  of  his  career 


John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 


Pat  Webb,  reader  services  assistant,  in 
the  newly  renovated  Special  Collections 
Library's  Brand  Oalton  Research  Room. 


under  University  Librarian  Benjamin 
Powell,  working  for  the  last  three  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1978  with 
University  Librarian  Connie  Dunlap. 

Waggoner  was  well-known  locally 
and  regionally  as  an  outstanding  bass- 
baritone  soloist.  At  times  he  directed 
the  Duke  Chapel's  summer  choirs,  and 
he  served  for  many  years  as  the  choir 
director  at  Temple  Baptist  Church. 
During  his  student  days  he  was  princi- 
pal male  soloist  for  the  Duke  Chapel 
choir  and  for  the  Duke  University 
Chorale.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Durham  Savoyards  and  its  first 
president.  From  1963  until  1980, 
Waggoner  was  widely  known  for  his 
leading  solo  roles  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  produced  by  the 
Durham  Savoyards. 

Waggoner  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  MOVES 

The  Special  Collections  Library  is  now 
located  in  the  older  wing  of  the  library. 
Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the 
Dalton/Brand  Foundation,  the  area 
occupied  by  Reserves  and  Media  was 
renovated  to  become  the  Reading 
Room  for  Special  Collections.  The  Rare 
Book  Room  is  now  used  for  receptions, 
lectures,  and  other  special  events. 

Servicing  both  the  manuscript  col- 
lection and  the  rare  book  collection 
from  a  single  point  allows  for  a  more 
efficient  use  of  staff.  The  Special 
Collections  Library  has  also  changed 
its  hours.  The  Reading  Room  is  now 
open  from  9  to  9,  Monday  through 
Thursday,  from  9  to  5  on  Friday,  and 
from  1  to  5  on  Saturday. 


QUALITY  TIME 

January  12, 1993,  was  an  historic  day. 
The  entire  Perkins  Library  system  was 
closed  from  8:00  to  10:00  a.m.  while  the 
staff  assembled  in  the  Bryan  Center  for 
a  session  on  continuous  improvement 
(known  in  many  circles  as  total  quality 
management,  or  TQM).  TQM  is  a 
structured  system  for  meeting  and 
exceeding  customer  needs  and 
expectations  by  creating  organization- 
wide  participation  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  breakthrough  and 
continuous  improvement  processes. 
During  the  session,  University 
Librarian  Jerry  Campbell  reviewed  the 
library's  vision  and  its  guiding 
principles. 

Vision:  Our  ongoing  mission  is  to 
support  the  teaching,  study  and 
research  endeavors  of  Duke  University. 
As  part  of  an  institution  dedicated  to 
leadership  in  higher  education,  we  are 
also  committed  to  providing  new 
models  for  libraries.  By  actively 
creating  the  library  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  we  aim  to  ensure  the  future 
vitality  of  the  library's  mission. 

Guiding  Principles: 
Our  Users 

We  succeed  as  a  library  only  by 
understanding,  meeting,  and 
exceeding  users'  needs. 

We  base  everything  we  do  on  the 
needs  of  our  customer  community. 
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We  recruit,  hire,  and  reward  staff 
committed  to  continually 
improving  their  work. 

We  achieve  excellence  by  direct 
involvement  in  making  decisions 
about  our  work. 

We  have  the  opportunity, 

responsibility,  and  authority  to 
engage  in  continuous  improvement 
of  services  and  processes. 

We  are  committed  to  staff  development 
and  empowerment. 


Our  Environment 

We  create  a  supportive  atmosphere  for 
innovation,  experimentation,  and 
risk-taking. 

We  are  committed  to  fair,  honest,  and 
respectful  treatment  of  all 
individuals. 

We  affirm  the  value  of  humor  and 
community  in  the  workplace. 

Our  Commitment  to  Service 

We  are  committed  to  outstanding 
service  to  our  users. 

We  continuously  improve  our  service 
through  responsible  stewardship  of 
our  resources. 

We  are  committed  to  outstanding 
service  to  one  another  in  all  areas 
where  our  work  is  interdependent 

With  TQM,  staff  focus  on  the  work 
process,  rather  than  the  end  product. 
Campbell  introduced  several  of  the 
tools  used  to  do  so,  such  as  flowcharts, 
pareto  charts,  scatter  diagrams,  time 
plots,  and  operational  diagrams.  He 
displayed  a  TQM  organization  chart  for 
Perkins  Library  and  explained  the  role 
of  the  five  teams  that  have  been 
named:  Communication,  Futures, 
Implementation  Planning,  Recognition, 
and  Staff  Education. 

Following  Campbell's  presentation, 
staff  at  the  twenty-two  tables  worked 
as  groups,  answering  the  following  two 
questions  and  then  reporting  their 
responses  to  the  entire  staff: 

What  do  you  need  from  the  Library 
administration  to  begin  work? 

What  can  you  do  to  make  this  a 
successful  enterprise? 


MIDDLESWORTH  AWARDS 


Chester  P.  Middlesworth  (A.B.,  1949)  of 
Statesville,  North  Carolina,  presented 
the  1992  Middlesworth  Award  for  the 
best  undergraduate  paper  written  on 
the  basis  of  research  using 
manuscripts  and  other  primary 
sources  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library  to  Valerie  L.  Bauerlein,  a  Duke 
senior.  Claudia  Koonz,  associate 
professor  of  history,  Robert  Durden, 
professor  of  history,  and  Robert  Byrd, 
director  of  the  Special  Collections 
Library,  served  as  the  jury  for  the 
papers  submitted  for  the  award. 

Ms.  Bauerlein's  paper,  '"Miss 
Bradley  Will  Be  Mistress  Before 
Anyone  Will  Be  Master':  The 
Singlehood  and  'Independent  Spirit'  of 
Amy  Morris  Bradley,"  was  written  for  a 
course  taught  by  Professor  Anne  Scott. 
Two  papers  were  selected  for  honor- 
able mention:  "Three  Women  of  the 
War:  Their  Leadership  and  Words,"  by 
Catherine  V.  Laskey,  also  written  for 
Professor  Scott,  and  "Greenhands,  A 
History  of  Local  10  of  the  Food, 
Tobacco,  and  Agricultural  Allied 
Workers  of  America  in  Greenville, 
North  Carolina,  in  1946,"  by  Lane 
Windham,  written  as  a  history  honors 
thesis  for  Professor  Alex  Keyssar.  The 
Middlesworth  Awards  are  given  annu- 
ally, with  support  from  an  endowment 
fund  established  by  Middlesworth  in 
1987,  to  encourage  and  recognize 
excellence  of  research,  analysis,  and 
writing  by  Duke  University  students  in 
the  use  of  primary  source  materials 
held  by  the  Special  Collections  Library. 


At  left,  Chester  Middlesworth 
congratulates  Middlesworth  Award 
winner,  Valerie  Bauerlein.  Above, 
Middlesworth  and  Bauerlein  are  joined  by 
award  jurors,  Claudia  Koonz,  Robert 
Durden  and  Robert  Byrd. 


LILLY  LIBRARY  TO  CLOSE 
DURING  THE  SUMMER 

Lilly  Library  renovations  are  scheduled 
to  begin  during  the  spring  semester, 
continue  at  full  speed  throughout  the 
summer,  and  end  before  classes  begin 
in  late  August.  The  library  will  remain 
open  through  finals  week  in  May,  but 
will  officially  close  for  construction  on 
May  15.  A  seven-day-a-week,  eighteen- 
hour-a-day  work  schedule  will  be 
necessary  in  order  for  the  renovations 
to  be  completed  in  such  a  short  time 
frame. 

When  it  reopens  in  the  fall,  the  Lilly 
Library  will  be  a  safer,  more  up-to-date 
facility.  An  elevator  will  provide  access 
to  the  stacks,  additional  restrooms  will 
be  available,  and  fire  exits  will  meet 
building  code  standards.  Wiring 
installed  in  1927  will  be  replaced  with 
wiring  sufficient  to  support  contempo- 
rary computer  networks  and  telephone 
lines.  The  cluster  of  art  computers  will 


be  installed  in  a  specially  designed 
space.  Multiple  terminals  elsewhere  in 
the  building  will  provide  access  to 
Duke's  online  catalog  and  numerous 
other  databases. 

The  beautiful  architectural  details 
of  the  lobby  and  reading  rooms  will  be 
preserved,  though  the  public  service 
area  in  the  lobby  will  be  redesigned. 
Fresh  paint  and  cleaning  of  the  exterior 
brick  will  give  the  whole  building  a 
needed  facelift. 

A  handsome  gift  from  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lilly  of  Indianapolis  has  made  these 
long  overdue,  extensive  renovations 
possible. 


OOPS! 

In  the  last  issue,  Connie  McCarthy  was 
identified  as  assistant  university 
librarian.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  associate 
university  librarian,  a  position  she  has 
held  since  1990.  : 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


COOPER'S  NOVELS 

The  library  recently  added  to  its  rare 
book  collection  a  very  scarce  edition  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper's  fourth  novel, 
The  Pilot;  a  tale  of  the  sea.  The  two- 
volume  work  was  published  in  1826  in 
London  by  G.  Cowie  &  Co.  We  also 
acquired  a  three-volume  set  of 
Cooper's  The  Spy;  a  tale  of  neutral 
ground;  referring  to  some  particular 
occurrences  during  the  American  war... 
This  first  English  edition  of  his  second 
novel  and  first  great  success  was 
published  by  G.  and  W.  B.  Whittaker  in 
London  in  1822. 


I  BELIEVE ... 

An  important  addition  to  the 
Hawthorne  collection  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room  is  Hawthorne's  Creed,  by  John 
Updike.  According  to  an  introductory 
statement,  "Hawthorne's  creed,  under 
the  title  of  Hawthorne's  religious 
language,  was  the  Evangeline  Wilbur 
Blashford  Foundation  address  for  1979, 
given  at  the  annual  ceremonial  of  the 
American  Academy  and  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  on  May  24, 1979....  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  Institute's 
Proceedings  (second  series,  number 
30)  and  in  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  for  March  19, 1981."  The 
library's  copy  is  one  of  250  copies 
signed  by  the  author. 


Letter  from  a  Clergy-man  in  the  City,  To 
his  Friend  in  the  Country,  containing  his 
Reasons  For  not  Reading  the 
Declaration.  The  work  is  a  denunciation 
by  the  English  Whig  statesman  Halifax 
(1633-1695)  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  The  king  had  demanded 
that  the  document  be  read  by  all 
bishops  and  ministers  to  their 
congregations.  James'  demand  for 
absolute  power  over  the  church  was 
refused.  In  response,  Halifax's  friend 
sent  A  Letter  from  A  Clergy-Man  in  the 
Country,  To  The  Clergy-Man  in  the  City, 
. . .  Shewing  The  Insufficiency  of  his 
reasons  ...for  Not  Reading  the 
Declaration.  Both  of  these  letters  have 
been  added  to  the  rare  book  collection. 


WHERE  AM  I? 

The  library  has  acquired  a  copy  of 
Amerique  Septentrionale  Suivant  la 
Carte  de  Pople  faite  A  Londres  en  20 
feuilles,  made  and  published  in  Paris  by 
Le  Rouge  in  1742.  The  map  is  18  7/8"  x 
19  7/8",  with  a  scale  of  1"  =  ca.  190 
miles.  This  is  one  of  the  reduced  "key" 


type  copies  of  Popple's  map,  which 
actually  gives  more  detail  than  the 
Popple  map  for  the  Carolina  region. 
The  map  includes  eighteen  insets  of 
towns  and  harbors  in  North  America. 


Amerique  Septentrionale 


DEBATE  BY  LETTER 


In  1688  two  friends  carried  on  a  mini- 
debate  by  letter  regarding  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  issued  by 
James  II.  In  the  first  letter,  George 
Savile,  Marquis  ol  Halifax,  wrote  A 
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Hawthorne's  Creed 
By  John  Updike 


Targ  Editions  New  York 
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